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So RE SER ER SE EE —e — 


“ Overlocking a lovely bay. Golf, Bathing,- 
Tennis, Riding, Dancing, Young Society. Record 


hours of sunshine.” . 


.. Thus ran the advertise- 


ment to which many fell for Whitsun—nor did 


they count the cost. 


Did you enjoy your own holiday? Then think of those who cannot 


afford one, but who wait for 


the Annuity which you can help to 


provide. They neither covet nor envy the good fortune of others, 
but just hope for enough to end their lives free from the haunting 
2 oS s 


uncertainty of want. 


All who. joy would win 


Must share ii—Happiiess was born a twin. 


GOVERNESSES’ 





Byron. 


BENEVOLENT 


INSTTTPUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 


VICTORIA 2491 








Those who best know the slums of Stepney 
understand how greatly the children of 
| poverty require a change of scene, how- 
ever brief, to save them from sickness. 
In this, our Golden Jubilee Year, we plan 
to give 


17,000 a Seaside Holiday at 2d. 


an hour 


Twelve hours’ 
enjoyment for 
2/-. Will you 
aid us in carry- 
ing out this 
big programme 
by sending a 
Contribution to 
gy. The Rev. 






Percy Ineson, 


= 


| WISH WE COULD, LITTLE 'UN!1 Superintendent, 


The | a 
ast €nd 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. |. 











“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine aLF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full the LITTLE ’UN 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 
End Life. for your response. 


FOURTEEN 
NEW GATEWAYS 


During the past year under the auspices 
of the Bible Society some part of Holy 
Scripture has been translated into fourteen 
new languages. Africa claims the lion's 
share—nine of these new versions being for 
tribes in that continent. Of the remainder, 
three are for Oceania and two for Asia. 


This means that for the first time fourteen 
different peoples have the opportunity of 
reading the Good News of God in their 
native speech. 


Each new version is a gateway leading 
from darkness into the Light. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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NEWS OF THE 


|’ is possible to welcome wholeheartedly the Anglo- 
German naval agreement and at the same time to 
understand the hesitations of the French in 
to it. The French set great store by technicalities, with 
considerable justice, and this is pure realism. It might 
almost be called opportunism—of the best kind. For 
what happened was that an opportunity was offered 
and was forthwith grasped. If it had not been it would 
in all likelihood never have recurred. We have had 
examples enough of what the disregard of German 


regard 


offers of armament limitation costs. Invariably the 
next offer forthcoming is at a higher level. Herr Hitler 


in his speech of May 21st openly declared his willingness 
to be satisfied with a navy not stronger than 35 per cent. 
of the British. The offer could have been taken or left, 
but it is certain that if left it would never have been 
made again. The figure would have been 50 per cent. 
or higher. It was the French, after all, who rejected 
the German proposals of April, 1934, which provided 
for a Reichswehr of 200,000 men. As a result the German 
army today is well over 500,000. With that and other 
examples before their eyes British Ministers would 
have been guilty of criminal negligence if they had not 
taken Herr Hitler at his word and tested his sincerity. 
They have done so, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 
* * * x 


The details of the agreement are less important than 


the fact that a voluntary limitation agreement has 
actually been concluded—the only one since the War 


except for the Washington and London naval treaties, 
and the only one in which Germany has been a willing 
partner. That is of good omen for the Air Pact negotiations 
about which Sir Samuel Hoare spoke rather mysteriously in 
the House of Commons on Monday, and which Mr. Eden 
will no doubt discuss with French Ministers during his 
Visit to The sooner the Pact is pushed forward 


Paris. 





WEEK 


the better, the more so since it must inevitably involve 
a limitation of air France may be logical in 
demanding that Germany shall agree to the proposals 
of the London Conference of February as a whole, but 
the danger of sacrificing the substance for the form 
is very real. For the moment the policy of effecting any 
reasonable limitation agreement with Germany is the right 
one. And if France is anxious about land forces she must 
remember that Herr Hitler has declared himself ready 
for almost any limitation of weapons, which in the 
warfare of today count far more than men. Another 
‘rause of possible anxiety is submarines. Under the 
new agreement Germany claims the right to build to 
the British level, but undertakes actually not to exceed 
45 per cent. in normal circumstances . Here other countries 
have the situation in their own hands. This country 
desires to abolish submarines altogether. If they accept 
that, then Germany can have none at all—for 45 per 
cent. of nil is nil. 


forces. 


Japan Drives On 

The most important piece of news that has issued 
from Tokyo in the past week is the warning of Mr. 
Takahashi, the Finance Minister, that a naval ard 
military expenditure which at present consumes 46 per 
cent. of the Budget cannot go on. It by no means 
follows that it will not go on, for the army in Japan 
regards finance as an affair for the civilians and troubles 
its head about no such matters. And the army is in 
supreme control, as events in China continue to demon- 


strate. Exactly what the army is demanding and has 
secured is still uncertain. The Nanking Government 


is understood to have capitulated completely as regards 
the province of Hopei and to have also agreed to the 
removal of the Governor of Chahar, who was not sufti- 
ciently amenable to Japanese “ suggestions.” The whole 
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of Northern China must now be regarded as a Japanese 
sphere of influence, in flat defiance of the Nine Power 
Treaty with its insistence on equal rights for all signatories. 
Europe’s divisions are Japan’s opportunity, and there 
is every indication that she will exploit it to the utmost. 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference in the House of Commons 
to “disquieting developments ’’ was anything but 
reassuring. But one step Sir Samuel could and should 
take immediately. To retain the British Embassy at 
Peking in the circumstances existing is an insult to the 
Government to which the British Ambassador is 
accredited. Sir Alexander Cadogan’s headquarters should 
be moved to the Yangtse Valley immediately. 
* * x * 
The Welwyn Railway Accident 
The sense of shock at the news of the railway disaster 

at Welwyn Garden City last Saturday was all the greater 
because of the consistently high level of security achieved 
by British railways, which contrasts so favourably with 
the danger of movement on the roads. The system of 
signalling in this country is as nearly perfect as it can be, 
and usually works so smoothly that we are apt to forget 
that on the main lines it is not completely automatic, 
and depends on the constant presence of mind of those 
who so admirably operate it. What the cause of the 
accident in this case may have been we do not yet know. 
For some reason an express parcels and passenger-train 

yas driven over a section of line occupied by an express 
passenger-train bound for Newcastle. The former suffered 
far more than the latter owing to the fact, apparently, 
that many of the coaches of the second train were of an 
older type, whilst most of the strong metal coaches of the 
Newcastle train resisted the shock. The accident was 
almost certainly avoidable and we cannot rest content 
till avoidable accidents are climinated altogether. 

* ** * * 

The Forty-Hour Week 

The 40-hour working week has been the subject of 
prolonged and heated discussion between the workers’, 
employers’ and Government delegates at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, and has resulted in the adoption 
by the committee of a draft article approving the 
principle, and an invitation to Governments to promote 
agreements which would avoid wage reductions. This 
does not commit anybody to anything. The British 
Government has been in a difficult position throughout. 
The enforcement of a shorter working day without loss 
of wages would penalize the countries which pay the 
highest wages. But in addition to that, as Mr. Leggett 
pointed out, the proposal implies wage-fixing .by the 
Government, and that cuts right across the British 
principle of free collective bargaining between groups of 
employers and trade-unionists. Moreover, it is economic- 
ally impracticable ; attempts to enforce it might mean 
the shutting down of whole industries. The refusal of the 
employers even to sit on a committee to discuss the 
question is indefensible—particularly when a 40-hour 
week is in full working operation in a country like the 
United States. 

. * * * 

—And Other I.L.O. Problems 

Apart from the 40-hour-week discussions the Labour 
Conference dealt with the special subject of hours of 
work in coal-mines, and also adopted unanimously, 
after interesting speeches from representatives of British 
Dominions, a_ resolution blessing the investigation 
already in progress (and likely to be extended) into 
the feasibility of measures which shall at once raise 
nutritional standards and provide new outlets for 


agricultural products. The matter is likely to be further 
discussed at the coming Assembly of the League. On 
the Hours of Work in Coal Mines an important statement 
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was made by the British Government delegate, Mr, p W 
Leggett. The convention—designed to equalize ines 
national competition—was adopted in 1931, but hes 
not been ratified owing to small difficulties raised wk 
in various countries. Mr. Leggett now announces that 
the convention as amended commends itself fully to 
Great Britain, which will ratify if the six other producing 
countries will do the same. As the objections of other 
countries have also been removed there seems to be 
good prospect of the convention becoming effective. 
Any beginning of an international agreement on hours 


is to be welcomed. 
* * * * 


The Lords and India 
The House of Lords on Tuesday had the rare oppor. 
tunity of hearing the future of India discussed by a 
Secretary of State with personal experience of Indian 
administration. Lord Zetland, in his first speech in an 
office which he promises to fill with distinction, stated 
the now familiar case for the Government of India Bil, 
Lord Lloyd subsequently stated the now familiar case 
against it, the rank and file of the House expressed them. 
selves in familiar terms for and against the measure, and 
there was every reason to anticipate (the accuracy of the 
prediction will have been tested before these lines are 
read) that the second reading of the Bill would be carried 
by a comfortable majority. That is a notable evidence of 
the movement of opinion since the Simon Commission 
reported, for at one time there was real danger that the 
House of Lords would bring up its backwoodsmen in 
battalions to defeat the measure. This fear has long since 
been dispelled. It is no criticism of the peers to say that 
their discussion confined itself to the beaten track. In 
view of the length and thoroughness of the debates in the 
House of Commons no other course was possible. 
* * * * 
Foreign Trade in May 
No spectacular increase in foreign trade can be looked 
for under present world conditions, but it is satisfactory 
to note that the improvement of the last year was main- 
tained in the month of May, in respect both of imports 
and exports. As compared with last May there was a sub- 
stantial improvement in the export of manufactured 
articles in most of the principal industries except the 
woollen industry ; and in the latter we may discover a 
hopeful sign in the large increase in the imports of the raw 
material. The considerable increase in the imports of 
manufactured goods and luxury articles such as drinks 
and tobacco may partly be accounted for by the Jubilee ; 
but most of the improvement in imports was in respect of 
raw materials, which means that manufacturers have 
plenty of orders on their books or in prospect. Great 
Britain is very far from the recapture of her foreign 
markets ; but she is at least ahead of other countries in 
registering some progress in oversea trade. 
* * * * 


The B.B.C. and the Public 

Sir John Reith has been expressing himself with some 
vigour on the wastage of effort resulting from the failure 
of various persons and organizations, particularly the 
schools, to take full advantage of the programmes the 
B.B.C. offers them. His feelings are intelligible. There 
is terrible wastage of effort in the office of every paper 
whose circulation is less than its deserts, or the study of 
every author who sells fewer copies of his works than he 
conceives their merits to justify. And there is ground for 
Sir John’s discontent. Schools might well make more 
use of wireless than they do, and it is satisfactory that 
Mr. Ramsbotham should have announced on Monday 
that that was the view of the Board of Education. Mean- 
while Lord Iliffe has been suggesting that in one direction 
the B.B.C. might avoid wastage of effort by curtailment 
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—— 
of effort. Speaking at a Press dinner on Friday he 
observed that while newspapers had not the least desire 
to check the activities of the B.B.C. in its own legitimate 
gphere, they did ask that a careful watch should be kept 
against any incursion into fields properly belonging to the 
independent publishing industry. That is a perfectly 
yeasonable stipulation, for the B.B.C. s publications, with 
all the resources of an immense public organization behind 
start with peculiar advantages, and ought in no 


them, : ie! LEep 
circumstances to enter into competition with independent 
enterprises. 

* * * * 
Matriculation 


The Matriculation Board for Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Birmingham and Leeds Universities has 
made recommendations which may be the beginning 
of the end of the tyranny which Matriculation exam- 
jnations have exercised in secondary schools. An 
examination originally devised as the preliminary exam- 
ination for admission to a university acquired a new 
character when it was made an all-round test of students’ 
attainments. The curricula of the majority of schools 
in England have been moulded by the requirements of 
this examination. It has compelled all students, what- 
ever their special talents, to devote all their efforts 
up to the age of about sixteen to preparation for Matricula- 
tion—it is something that has to be got out of the way 
before the natural bent of a boy or girl can be fully 
encouraged. If the proposals of the Board are accepted 
a much more elastic course of school study, as tested in 
the Higher Certificate examination, will admit students 
to the Northern Universities—and it may be hoped to 
others. 

* * * * 
Anti-Aircraft Territorials 

Those metropolitan units of the Territorial Army 
which have accepted conversion into Anti-Aircraft 
Defence Units have made no small sacrifice in cutting 
themselves off from their associates in their divisional 
organizations, On the other hand, they will gain 
immensely in their sense of the great importance of 
the new work they have undertaken. They will be no 
longer undergoing training which, in the event of war, 
would have to be followed by much more training before 
they could be ready for service. They become, under 
the conditions of modern warfare, first-line troops, in 
the sense that they must be prepared for immediate 
action from the first moment of hostilities, to defend the 
points that will be first threatened by attacks from 
the air. They will be called upon to operate search- 
lights and anti-aircraft guns against possible attackers 
from the air; and it will be their interesting duty to 
study those new methods of aerial range-finding which 
should make anti-aircraft guns far more efficient in the 
future than they were during the Great War. 

* * * * 


The Tax on Actors and Musicians 

It is satisfactory that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should on Tuesday have declared himself ready to 
consider in principle a small reduction of the entertain- 
ment-tax on theatres where an orchestra was employed 
—as distinct from the gramophone now frequently 
employed. But more than that is needed. In view of 
the serious amount of unemployment among actors and 
actresses and musicians the tax ought to be abolished 
altogether for the living theatre and for concerts. It 
should be retained for cinema performances, where 
methods of mechanical mass-production make it feasible 
for exhibitors to charge just so much or so little as they 
think the public will pay. The cinema tax is not really 
a tax on the general public. It is a tax on an industry, 
much of it foreign, which is making very large profits. 





The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : An observer 
of Parliament soon becomes an expert on the varying 
notes of enthusiasm, polite indifference, merciless irony 
or downright dislike conveyed in the “ hear-hears ” 
with which members express their feelings. It was 
particularly the case when the Cabinet Ministers answered 
questions for the first time when the reconstructed 
Government met Parliament on Monday. A full-throated 
roar expressive of real confidence on every Government 
bench greeted Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Thomas also received 
an ovation, but it must hav- been of a somewhat discom- 
forting character for it came largely from the Labour 
Opposition and was obviously meant to convey ironical 
congratulation on having held successfully to his post. 
Sir John Simon was given a generous welcome that. 
obviously carried with it a measure of sympathy to him 
on his loss of the more important position of Foreign 
Secretary. But the loudest cheer of the day went to 
Mr. Ernest Brown, the new Minister of Labour. It 
reflected the realization by the House that in present 
circumstances it is the most difficult and dangerous post 
in the Government and also expressed their conviction 
that Brown is the best man to grapple with it. 

* S * * 

In the absence of Mr. Walter Elliot a long series of 
questions were answered by a Junior Whip. It occurs 
to me that a much better practice in the absence of the 
Minister of a Department, where as in the case of 
the Ministry of Agriculture the Under-Secretary is in the 
House of Lords, would be for the questions to be answered 
by his Parliamentary Private Secretary. A Whip has of 
necessity no knowledge of the issues raised and can only 
reply to any supplementary question that “ he will convey 
to his right honourable friend the views of the honourable 
member,” which is not particularly helpful. A Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary on the other hand, if he is 
any good at his job, would be in a position to give a detailed 
It would also give him a chance of showing his 
form. At present a Parliamentary Private Secretaryship 
is a thankless job. He is restricted from taking part in 
the rough-and-tumble of debate, and though he is given 
a valuable insight into the working of a department he 
is not infrequently passed over when promotions are 
made to the minor oflices of the Government. 

* * * * 


answer. 


This has happily not been true of Colonel Muirhead, 
who has stepped from a Parliamentary Private Secretary- 
ship to the Parliamentary Secretaryship at the Ministry 
of Labour, probably the most important of the Under- 
Secretaryships. It will be a popular appointment. Muir- 
head has the strength of character and the shrewd 
common sense combined with a conciliatory manner, 
qualities most needed when feeling runs high as it usually 
does when the affairs of the Ministry of Labour are being 
discussed. Many regard him as a future leader of the 
Tory Party. The promotion of Mr. Kenneth Lindsay 
from among the National Labour back benchers to the 
Civil Lordship of the Admiralty is also well deserved. 
The first Labour President of the Oxford Union, he has 
given evidence during his very short period in Parliament 
of a constructive social outlook and the ability to express 
it with vigour and courage. 

* * * * 

The debates on the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill have been curiously “ dead.’ In the days before the 
War they afforded the greatest liveliness of the summer 
session. They continued over many weeks, there were 
all night sittings and frequent But that was 
when the Budget was recognized as the most appropriate 
machinery for the introduction of highly controversial 
social reforms. Now they are introduced by other 
methods, and in any case are less controversial. 


ee 


scenes.” 
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MINERALS 


PFAHE sanctions problem is gradually forcing itself 

on public attention in discussions on war 
and peace. That is no new thing. Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations was not 
drafted as an academic exercise. At a time when 
the entry of the United States into the nascent 
League of Nations was taken for granted the final 
safeguard against war was sought in a pledge that 
all nations would unitedly take economic, and if 
necessary military, measures against the warmaker. 
A draft prepared by the British Foreign Office 
committee was, in fact, considerably stronger than 
the text embodied in the Covenant. With America 
outside the League Article XVI has remained a dead- 
letter, so much so as to encourage the quite unjustified 
impression that the article is no more than a piece of 
quixotic idealism. 

That is going much too far, and it is no bad thing 
that a League committee should at present be 
sitting to discuss the economic and financial measures 
that might be applied to a State endangering 
peace in a particular way. It is no bad thing 
either — very much the reverse indeed — that 
Sir Thomas Holland, the Principal of Edinburgh 
University, should have chosen this particular moment 
to present in book form* the doctrine of “ the 
Mineral Sanction ” on which he first laid emphasis 
in his Presidential address to the British Association 
in 1929. The Geneva committee, which already 
has a detailed French memorandum before it, will 
prove itself conspicuously unequal to its task if it 
fails to take into full consideration proposals which 
have now been before the world for six years and 
stand invalidated by none of the criticism (there has 
in fact been singularly little) directed against them. 

What the mineral sanction thesis amounts to in a 
single sentence is that no nation today could prosecute 
a war successfully without the certainty of a constant 
supply of various metals and other minerals which 
are not found within its borders; if therefore the 
sources of supply were closed the capacity to make 
war effectively would be first curtailed and then 
destroyed. To so general a statement as that various 
reservations must obviously be attached. Some 
States are far better equipped with mineral resources 
than others; the United States and the British 
Empire have each almost all they need, and between 
them they could starve the world of matériel de guerre ; 
but neither has quite all, and one _ indispensable 
constituent that is lacking may make the remaining 
constituents, however abundant, valueless. As Sir 
Thomas Holland puts it, it is useless to be able to 
build a motor-car if one cannot get a sparking-plug. 

Certain States, on the other hand, are singularly 
deficient in certain essentials. Speaking as a metall- 
urgist, Sir Thomas observes that Japan, to take only 
one example, cannot provide from domestic sources 
more than a fraction of her requirements in such 
minerals as bauxite, lead, manganese, mica, nickel, 
petroleum, quicksilver and tin, and in the réle of 
political observer he adds pertinently that if after 





*The Mineral Sanction as an Aid to International Security. By 
Sir Thomas Holland. (Oliver and Boyd. 2s.) 


=== 


AND WAR 


the adoption of the Lytton Report, other Nationg 
had refused to supply Japan with mineral products 
her warlike as well as industrial activities would 
have been paralysed. Japan, of course, is only one 
instance. A country like Italy could never prosecute 
a war if prevented from replenishing from abroad hep 
stocks of coal, copper, iron-ore, manganese, mica, 
nickel, petroleum, tin and tungsten. 

Of such a proposal as the mineral sanction two 
questions must obviously be asked : is it practicable, 
and could it be effective? The latter may be 
answered first. Its effectiveness would depend jn 
some degree on the volume of the stocks which 
nation contemplating aggression had laid up before 
dealing its stroke. Such accumulation would, as 
it happens, be easiest for two States, the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth 
(if the latter may for this purpose be regarded as a 
single unit), which can least be suspected of contem- 
plating aggression; for they depend on other regions 
of the world for very little of what they need. The 
British Empire lacks mainly oil, the United States 
mainly manganese, nickel and tin. Any State can, 
of course, pile up stocks so long as it is in a position 
to pay for them. Germany, for example, has notori- 
ously been accumulating large quantities of nickel 
and other minerals; her imports of crude nickel 
rose from 97,000 metric quintals in 1932 to close on 
300,000 in 1934. But nickel is only one of many 
essentials and the wastage of war is colossal. Sir 
Thomas Holland, starting from the assumption that 
any nation going to war must count on being able 
to carry the war through to a successful issue, gives 
it as his judgement that no State today could possibly 
count on that if it knew it would have to rely on 
accumulated stocks, with no hope of their replenish- 
ment. That doctrine must be subjected to searching 
and scientific examination. The whole doctrine of 
mineral sanctions depends on its validity. 

On the practicability of the proposal there is less room 
for doubt. It is obviously practicable. To adopt it in 
principle means giving to States members of the 
League the hope of achieving their purpose of prevent- 
ing war without committing themselves to military 
action, or even to a general trade boycott, the former 
of which might involve them in grave consequences, 
while the latter would do them serious economic 
injury. Either of these courses might still be necessary 
in the last resort in a given case ; the mineral sanction 
does not abrogate Article XVI of the Covenant; 
what is claimed for it, whether rightly or wrongly, 
is that it would be so effective a first step as to 
make other possible steps unnecessary. The 
machinery for implementing the scheme would be 
simple. After international agreement on the prin- 
ciple each Government would forthwith take powers 
—in peace-time, not in the fever of a crisis—to veto 
the export of specified minerals and metals to an 
incriminated State. Once that legislative authority 


had been given the prohibition could at any moment 
be proclaimed by Order in Council in this country, 
and by an analogous procedure elsewhere. 

But ancther difficulty does arise, which Sir Thomas 
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a 
Holland, concerned primarily with the technical 
aspect of his proposals, does not face. That is 
fnance. ‘The minerals whose export is to be vetoed 
are not in most cases the property of the State. 
If Canada placed restrictions on exports of nickel, 
as she would certainly have to, the shareholders in 
International Nickel might find their dividends 
reduced and demand compensation. Who would 
pay it ? The Canadian Government ought not to be 
penalized for its service to world-peace. That 


needs discussion; but actually the problem would 


not be formidable, for it is not the prohibition of all 
export of a particular mineral that is postulated, 
but only export to one offending State, and that 
only temporarily. The project needs detailed exam- 
ination, but on the face of it the advantages it offers 
far outweigh the difficulties it raises. It provides a 
method of international cooperation certainly feasible 
and almost certainly effective. If international 
co-operation will not go so far as to secure serious 
study of the scheme, the term had better be expunged 
from our vocabularies altogether. 


TO ELIMINATE THE C3’s 


T must be no small gratification to Sir George 
Newman, lately retired from the post of Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, to see the 
principles for which he has laboured for half a life- 
time accepted and applied by the Government and 
warmly supported by voluntary organizations out- 
side. Mr. Ramsbotham, in his survey of the work 
of the department last Monday, gave special attention 
to nursery schools, to the feeding of school-children, 
and to physical training during the school period 
and after; and on the same day it was announced 
that the King and Queen had given their patronage 
to the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 
just formed under the presidency of Lord Astor, 
with the co-operation of the Board of Education. 
At last the many forces which have been exerted 
separately to abolish the defect of physical unfitness 
are converging, and a concentrated effort is to be 
made to apply them at all stages in the lives of chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

The process of enlightenment has been gradual 
but steady, and is today bearing fruit. The object 
of the elementary schools fifty years ago was simply 
to impart knowledge with, perhaps, a modicum of 
religion. Today the acknowledged aim is, as Mr. 
Ramsbotham said, to form character, intelligence 
and taste, and it has been realized that these cannot 
be developed except on the foundations of a good 
Before the War it was discovered that 
under-nourished children could not be taught ; 
therefore they had to be fed. During the War it 
was found that an alarming proportion of the Nation 
was C3; training for military service by feeding and 
physical exercises in many cases began too late. 
Whilst on the one hand military advisers in all 
countries are concerned to promote the physical 
fitness of future recruits, on the other hand those 
who are concerned about the discontents of the 
unemployed and the need of strengthening the morale 
of persons suffering from enforced idleness rightly 
recognize that part at least of the remedy is to keep 
the young strong, physically active, and capable of 
responding to new calls upon their energies. 

The aim which is now consciously set before 
us is not that of producing a nation of soldiers, 
nor yet a nation of athletes, but young men and 
women fully developed physically, so that the body 
presents the least possible obstacle to zest in work 
or pleasure in sport. It now becomes the accepted 
responsibility of society, through the State and 
through voluntary organizations, to make provision 


physique. 


for the physical soundness of the whole community 
of growing children and young persons. The process 
should begin with the education of parents and the 
eare of children in infancy, and with the provision 
of nursery schools. It should be continued in the 
elementary schools, where the health of children is 
under constant supervision by medical officers. 
The Board of Education has laid down that whenever 
there are symptoms of subnormal nutrition a child 
should be placed on the feeding list. Since November, 
1931, the number of children receiving free meals 
has doubled, and five times as many are receiving 
free milk. The provision of school canteens in 
certain areas has enabled children who live far from 
home to secure adequate mid-day meals at a small 
cost. 

The next stage is to provide physical training 
and recreation. Training conducted on scientific 
lines is necessary if physical defects are to be corrected 
and healthy bodily development promoted. For this 
purpose two things are needed—adequate facilities 
and apparatus, and competent teachers, both in 
elementary schools and secondary schools. Many 
school buildings are far below the standard that the 
Board recognizes as adequate, and lack separate 
halls for physical exercises. Mr. Ramsbotham 
admitted that only about 100 out of 316 local 
education authorities have organizers of physical 
training, whose function it is to advise teachers in 
the schools and help those who are working for 
voluntary organizations outside. Such expert assist- 
ance is necessary in all districts if proper use is to 
be made of the time that is or should be devoted to 
exercises. 

But the need does not end in the schools. It is 
recognized that physical training and recreation 
must play an important part in Juvenile Instruction 
Centres. Also, boys and girls in industry no less 
than those in secondary schools need facilities for con- 
tinuing their physical education; and young persons, 
employed or unemployed, over the age of eighteen. 
The Prince of Wales’s Appeal for the King’s Jubilee 
Trust Fund has aroused a new interest in all parts 
of the country in the work of voluntary organizations, 
and more money has been made available to help 
them. They will need suitable accommodation and 
equipment, and they will need trained leaders ; 
and the available resources ought to be applied 
systematically. It is for this purpose that the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training has been 


formed. Its first task will be to make a complete 
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survey of existing facilities, and make them available 
to those who need them. 

All this activity which is being organized and 
released implies system, but not regimentation, 
not drilling, of the community. It leads to the 
pleasurable and healthy activity of games; but 
games are not enough; specific effort is required 
for the perfect functioning of the body whether it is 


a 


engaged in play or work. In the last resort it jg the 
individual who is induced to apply pressure t, 
himself so that he may get the utmost possible out 
of himself. Physical training is only a part of educa. 
tion. But it is essential to it. Therefore, it is right 
that the Board of Education should determine to 
improve the standard in the schools and insist on g 
high minimum of efficiency. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT strikes the eye about Mr. Baldwin’s list of junior 

appointments is that the so-called Young Conser- 
vatives have come off rather badly. The Prime Minister 
put their leader, Lord Eustace Percy, into the Cabinet, 
but the rank-and-file have not been drawn on as expected 
for the Under-Secretaryships. One reason was the balance 
of power. National Labour, having lost one junior post, 
the Under-Secretaryship for the Dominions, Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay had to be given a Civil Lordship of the Admiralty 
—a perfectly sound appointment in itself. Mr. W. S. 
Morrison would no doubt have got office of some sort if 
he had wanted it, but he has little inducement to sacrifice 
the considerable income he is earning at the Bar for the 
moderate emoluments attaching to a junior post. Capt. 
Euan Wallace will only have a limited scope at the Home 
Office under Sir John Simon, but his career will be watched 
with interest in view of the report he presented on Tyne- 
side and Durham as Commissioner for that depressed 
area. No other commissioner produced so competent 
a survey. 

* * x * 


Signor Virginio Gayda has rather seriously com- 
promised his journalistic reputation, which was con- 
siderable, in the last few weeks. It is a pity, for he is 
a most able journalist. He was that before the Fascist 
régime came into existence, and since then he has had 
special opportunities as the chosen mouthpiece of the 
Government, with which he is, of course, in general 
political sympathy. I once addressed him amicably 
as Fascistissimo; he disclaimed the superlative and 
left it at that. Quict, fair-haired, self-contained, he is 
outwardly the antithesis of the swarthy and ebullient 
Pertinax, who may be regarded as in many ways his 
French counterpart. But one thing is demanded of 
any journalist cf repute—that his statements shall 
stand examination. And the Editor of the Giornale 
@Italia has made himself responsible in the last month 
for so many cock-and-bull stories about British military 
preparations and designs on the Abyssinian frontier 
that foreign readers at any rate will place only very 
qualified reliance on his statements in the future. It 
is a pity, for Signor Gayda inspires considerable personal 
regard. 

* * * * 


The election to the two vacant Divinity professorships 
at Cambridge is getting near enough now to quicken 
up speculation on the result. Whether there is any 
precedent for a double election I do not. know. There 
are certainly not many. The cause this time is Professor 
Burkitt’s death following on Professor Bethune-Baker’s 
resignation. The name of Dr. Mozley has been freely 
mentioned in connexion with one of the chairs, but 
whether he would consent to leave St. Paul’s is rather 
doubtful. The other may quite possibly go to a Free 
Churchman,—only, it is to be hoped, on his personal 
merits. Such an appointment would be a_ notable 
evidence of liberality of outlook on the part of the 
Divinity Board. 


I suppose some reviewers must have called attention 
to a rather remarkable passage in the recent Life of 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Wester Wemyss, by Lady 
Wester Wemyss. If so, I have missed the reference. Lady 
Wester Wemyss, after referring to her husband’s scorn 
of attempts to fix responsibility for the War on this 
personality or that—e.g., the Kaiser—goes on : 


“It was in a far different quarter that Wemyss believed the 
principal authors of the war were to be found. For years before its 
outbreak he had watched the baleful activities of the armament 
trusts; the manner in which they had, heavily subsidizing the 
Press, influenced public opinion in every country, stirring up strife 
and creating an atmosphere of hostility, ill-will and suspicion be. 
tween nations. 

‘He had realized all the danger brought about by international 
armaments rings who, playing into one another’s hands, had a 
direct interest in the inflation of navy and army estimates and 
in war scares ; for the more armaments were increased abroad the 
more, obviously, had they to be increased at home. 

“To end the era of destructive wars and help on the cause of 
disarmament would, he felt, be only possible by eliminating the 
element of private gain from the manufacture of armaments, and 
thus make the waging of war no longer a source of private benefit.” 
The League of Nations Union itself would not put the 
case higher than that—if as high. It may well be thought 
too high. But Wemyss had spent a lifetime in the public 
service, and he must be presumed to have based his 
opinions on something solid. 


* * * * 


The Lord Chief Justice’s determination to die in harness 
has been expressed more than once, and the death of 
his close friend Sir Horace Avory while still in active 
work as a High Court Judge will no doubt strengthen it. 
The inference is confirmed by a sentence in the Lord 
Chief’s article on the Irish Treaty in Tuesday’s Daily 
Telegraph regarding Sir William Muloch, Chief Justice 
of Ontario—* who may be said to set an example to all 
Chief Justices by sitting in Court regularly at the discreet 
age of 91.” Lord Hewart became Lord Chief Justice of 
England in 1922 at the age of 52. 

* * * * 


Herr von Ribbentrop has been very active during his 
stay in London, and by no means all his time and energy 
were devoted to the naval negotiations. He has taken 
the opportunity to inform himself very accurately about 
British religious opinion on the German Chureh crisis, 
and in view of his close personal relations with Herr 
Hitler, to whom he may be assumed to have reported, 
his explorations may have consequences of some import- 
ance. 

* * * * 


Of a forthcoming novel : 

An essentially English novel, dealing with the 
fine and simple things of life—birth, love and death. 
The plot is concerned with the strange repetition 
of the same situation from generation to generation. 
Yes, they do keep happening somehow. The repetition, 
in fact, is getting stranger every day. Did not the Poet 
Laureate once write a novel called ODT.4A, or One 

Damned Thing After Another ? 

JANUS. 
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A B.B.C. INQUEST : 


I, OMNIPOTENT MONOPOLY 


By PETER GURNEY 


There is nothing sensational about that observa- 
tion, It is a plain statement of fact. The Corporation’s 
Royal Charter expires at the end of next year and a 
Departmental Committee is already sitting to decide 
what changes are desirable before the Charter is renewed. 
That means, OF should mean, that the whole function 
of the B.B.C., and the whole history of its discharge of 
what it conceives to be its function, is being passed in 
critical but sympathetic review by the committee. It is 
equally important that at the same time the voice of the 
listening public, represented by some six million licence- 
holders, most of them familiar in varying degree with 
B.B.C. programmes over a period of years, should be 
heard. 

For on the whole the B.B.C. gets too little criticism. 
As a public utility corporation it occupies a peculiar 
position, being ultimately responsible to Parliament— 
in other words to the Government of the day, which can 
always command a majority in the House of Commons— 
but actually out of range of the salutary Parliamentary 
question (which the Minister responsible, the Postmaster- 
General, appears to answer when he chooses and declines 
to answer when he prefers silence) and submitted to 
detailed discussion only in an hour or two once a year 
snatched from other topics over a year when _ the 
annual Post Office vote comes up. 

The B.B.C. therefore is not only a monopoly, but 
largely an uncontrolled monopoly. The Director-General 
—there has been only one occupant of that post so far, 
and he is a man of strong personality—is no doubt 
subject to a Board of Governors, who are appointed by 
the Government, but no one exercises active control 
over the Board, and only those with inside knowledge 
can say how far the Board exercises control over the 
Director-General. And, what is highly pertinent, there 
is not even the indirect control involved in a comparison 
with other like bodies. There is in this country no like 
body. The B.B.C. stands alone. It sets a standard of 
its own and there is no other standard by which it may 
be judged. There is an obvious danger that listeners 
may be too easily satisfied with it because they have no 
experience of anything better. 

The immensity of the influence the B.B.C. wields 
needs no emphasis. It has the ear of the nation day after 
day, weekdays and Sundays, as no man and no news- 
paper has it. It deals with current political and religious 
topics, on all of which many shades of opinion may be 
and are held. It dispenses a selection of the day’s news, 
at home and abroad. It enables a single critic to present 
his individual views for weeks or months at a time, or 
even longer, on current literature, the drama, the films, 
foreign affairs. And in music it can do far more than 
any other single agency to make or mar the public taste. 

Such opportunities involve an immense responsibility 
and justify abundantly the enquiry at present in progress. 
For it is not too much to say that if the B.B.C. is failing 
in its task the whole life of the nation suffers. The 
spoken word at its best can have an immense effect. 
An able and adroit exponent can do more for his cause 
in a twenty minutes’ wireless address than he could 
in pages of print. And since many of the causes dis- 
cussed by B.B.C. speakers are such as_ provoke 
controversy it is obviously of vital importance that the 
balance should be held absolutely even, and a speech 
marked by a bias in one direction (or expressing con- 
Viction on one side) be compensated by another from the 
Opposite point of view. The first question of all to be 


< future of the B.B.C. is in the melting-pot. 


asked about the B.B.C. is whether the balance is, in 
fact, held level. The danger is clear. Since the Cor- 
poration is in some sense dependent on the Government 
of the day its natural and inevitable tendency is to 
become, on balance, Governmental and official. That 
charge has been brought against it and certain recent 
changes in personnel have provoked pointed questions. 

Why, for example, when Mr. Whitley—admirably 
equipped as an ex-Speaker of the House of Commons 
with the quality of impartiality requisite in the Chairman 
of the B.B.C. Governing Board—died, was he replaced 
by Lord Bridgeman, whose whole public career has been 
spent in party politics? Not a word can be hinted 
against Lord Bridgeman personally, but his qualifications 
for this particular post have not been disclosed, and 
the disadvantage of giving the chairmanship to a gentle- 
man who was for 23 years an active party man on the 
Conservative side in the House of Commons is manifest. 
It gives an obvious handle to critics of the Left, and 
no good is done to the B.B.C. thereby. And from 
another point of view youth is justified at girding at the 
domination of age. 

That the B.B.C. genuinely attempts to maintain 
absolute impartiality may be conceded without reserva- 
tion. To succeed completely would, no doubt, exceed 
human capacity. That some criticism is heard need not 
in itself disturb Sir John Reith and his colleagues unduly. 
They may be reassured, moreover, by the fact that it 
comes from both Right and Left. Some Tory papers 
and orators accuse them of tending towards Bolshevism, 
while from the Labour side they are charged with being 
dominated by reactionaries, playing always for safety 
and giving less than a fair show to speakers opposed to 
the Government. It by no means follows that because 
these criticisms more or less cancel out there is nothing 
in either of them. Both of them need to be examined, 
and the principles on which an impartial presentation of 
controversial subjects should be based demand to be 
discussed. Should the B.B.C., for example, sclect a 
*“‘ safe’ speaker to give a studiously balanced statement 
of a case, or invite two responsible men or women with 
strong views on opposing sides to come and say what they 
like ? The question is not so easy to answer as it 
sounds. 

The B.B.C. is still in a formative and experimental 
stage. It is a vast undertaking. The population of 
Broadcasting House alone is in the neighbourhood of 
2,000. Over that body presides a Director-General 
who in some sense corresponds to the permanent head of 
a Government Department, but with the difference that 
he has not over him a Minister responsible to the Cabinet 
and the target of constant questions in the House of 
Commons. Criticism is not lacking—in the Press and 
public speeches and in private communications—and 
there are signs that the B.B.C. is not insensitive to it. 
But whether a considered policy has ever been worked 
out, which all the principal officers of the Corporation 
accept and understand, is rather doubtful. The lack of 
it may partly explain the uneasy atmosphere which, as 
everyone knows, pervades Broadcasting House. The 
Departmental Committee might do worse than embody 
in the new Charter something rather more specific than 
anything the existing document contains on the funda- 
mental aims of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Criticism of the B.B.C. as a whole will not be adverse. 
It has built up an astonishing organization in ten years, 
and British broadcasting can claim with justice to be the 
best in the world, But in detail criticism, and perfectly 
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frank criticism, is urgently needed,—criticism of the talks 
(these in particular), criticism of the news, criticism of the 
music, criticism of the religious services and addresses, 
No greater educational force ever existed in the world 
than the British Broadcasting Corporation, and defects 
in any part of its structure may have incalculable con- 
sequences. The B.B.C. has it in its power to affect the 
relationships between nations, to influence the whole 
political outlook of the electorate of Great Britain, to 
open up new horizons or to drive old grooves deeper. ‘The 
cultural life of this country already depends more on the 
wireless than on any other single factor. To suggest 










T is surprising how little appreciation has been shown 

of the far-reaching character of the decision delivered 
by the Privy Council a fortnight ago, in Moore v. 
Attorney-General, which asserted the validity of the 
Act of 1933 of the Irish Free State abolishing the right 
of appeal to the King in Council granted by the Con- 
stitution. It is not merely that it returns to the Free 
State the right denied for over two centuries to have 
Irish cases decided finally by Irish Courts, but it ascribes 
to the Irish Parliament a plenitude of sovereign power 
which the Constituent Assembly by which the Constitu- 
tion was framed refused to give it. The Assembly, to 
whose action the Parliament in Irish eyes owes its 
existence, was familiar with continental, American and 
Dominion precedent, and it definitely restricted the 
legislative power of the Parliament it created, forbidding 
it to alter the Constitution except in a manner consistent 
with the treaty of 1921, which it made the supreme law 
of the land. 

The Privy Council held, indeed, that the appeal was 
implicit in the treaty—a_ disputable doctrine—and 
it might have been expected that it would have gone 
on to hold that the Parliament could not violate the 
Act of the Constituent Assembly which gave it birth. 
But it ruled instead that the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, by abrogating the application to the Free State 
of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, has conferred on 
the Irish Parliament the power to disregard every 
limitation of its authority imposed by the Constitution. 
On this ground it ruled also that the Irish Act of 19383, 
removing the oath to the King from the Constitution, 
was valid, including the fundamental provision of that 
Act, which deletes from the Constitution the restriction 
that alterations thereof must be consistent with the treaty. 

In English law the result, though prima facie strange, 
is clearly sound. To it the Constituent Assembly 
presents itself not as the duly authorized representatives 
of the Irish people from whom all power in Ireland 
must be derived, but merely as an unauthorized gathering 
of private persons, whose handiwork, the Constitution, 
owes all its validity to an Imperial Act, the Irish Free 
State (Constitution) Act, 1922, which since the Statute 
of Westminster has no binding force. But the result 
greatly simplifies the position of Mr. de Valera by 
rendering it most improbable that the Supreme Court 
of the Free State will question any law in future on 
the ground that it violates the Constitution. The Par- 
liament of the Free State is recognized by the Privy 
Council as absolutely sovereign, and it is not to be 
supposed that an Irish Court will now derogate from 
that power, even if prior to the judgement of the Privy 
Council it might have been inclined to regard the 
restrictions imposed by the Constituent Assembly as of 
imperative force. It is now made open to Mr. de Valera 
to add to the abolition of the oath to the King the 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE IRISH FREE STATE 


By PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 








ee 


that Sir John Reith and his colleagues have learned in 
ten years how to do all things for the best would be 
fulsome laudation which they would very rightly despise 
Their services have been enormous. The pioncer work 
they have set to their credit is remarkable. That is the 
agreed background to any criticism that may seem 
called for. The question, of vital importance to the 
future life of the nation, is how the B.B.C. should be 
improved. The time to discuss that is now, while the 
Departmental Committee is sitting, and before it reports, 

[Mr. R. H. S. Crossman will write in this series ney 
week on “ The Talks.” | 





abolition of the office of Governor-General, which he has 
reduced to impotence and a measure of contempt, and to 
legislate so as to forbid the presence in the Free State 
of those British forces for which provision is made by 
Article 7 of the treaty of 1921. Has he not reminded 
us, speaking at Blackrock on June 6th, that nothing 
menaces so much the possibility of permanent good 
relations with Britain as that Article, which gives 
Britain the right to harbour and _ other facilities 
required in time of war or strained relations with a 
foreign Power ? 

All this is clear, but the Privy Council has darkened 
counsel by a strange disregard of established terminology 
which produces the impression of confusion between two 
absolutely different things, the existence and_ validity 
of a treaty as between the parties, and the legislation 
necessary for enforcing the treaty in countries such as 
the United Kingdom and the Free State, where treaties 
do not ipso facto alter the existing law. The Privy 
Council talks of the Irish Free State passing an Act 
“ abrogating the treaty,” and of the Statute of West- 
minster giving to “the Irish Free State a power under 
which they could abrogate the treaty,” and thus opens 
the way to Mr. de Valera to secure an Act to that effect, 
relying on the assurance of the Privy Council. But in 
English and Irish constitutional law alike legislatures 
neither make nor abrogate treaties, which is purely an 
executive function, and the Privy Council doubtless 
meant merely to assert that the Statute of Westminster 
gave power to the Free State Parliament under which it 
could annul the effect as municipal law in the Free State 
of any provision of the Constitution or of the treaty. 

But it need hardly be said that to abrogate a treaty 
and to take away its effect as municipal law are legally 
totally different things. There have been occasions 
on which British legislation has failed effectively to 
protect treaty rights, but no one pretended that the 
British Parliament had abrogated or could abrogate the 
treaty, or that it was any answer in international law 
to a complaint by the foreign Power to say that the 
Parliament had failed to pass legislation permitting 
effect to the treaty or had passed legislation which 
rendered the giving it effect impossible. As Mr. Cosgrave 
quite rightly said, when the issue was raised in 1931, 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster could not 
alter the obligation of the treaty between the parties. 
If it is to be abrogated, it must be abrogated by the 
executive governments by mutual consent, or be denounced 
on some ground capable of defence in international 
law, which Mr. de Valera claims to govern relations 
between the countries, though no such ground is easy 
to discern. Indeed from Mr. de Valeras utterances it 
seems as if he recognized that an accord with the United 
Kingdom alone would afford him a satisfactory result. 
But his hands must be strengthened by the knowledge 
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—————_ 
that he can freely legislate to remove the provisions of 
the treaty from the statute book, and that the lax 
terminology of the Privy Council will disseminate the 
helief that in some way or other the Statute of West- 
minster gave a right to abrogate the treaty. 

The Union of South Africa gains, it is probable, even 
more than the Free State from the judgement of the 
Privy Council. The treatment of the prerogative sug- 
vests decidedly that we must answer in favour of General 
Hertzog the vexed question whether by his Status of the 
Union Act and Royal Executive Functivus and Seals 
Act in 1934 he has succeeded in establishing in law the 
livisibility of the Crown and the existence of the rights 
of neutrality and secession. Prior to the new decision 
it was open to contend, as was contended before the 
tribunal, that in vital matters the prerogative could be 
limited by Imperial Act only. That doctrine, the last 
remnant of the dogmas of the lawyers and judges of 
Charles I, has now received its quietus, and it appears 
that the connexion between the Union and the United 
Kingdom now rests on the will of the Union Parliament. 
The conclusion is of vital interest in regard to the under- 
taking stated to have been given to General Hertzog 


that the South Africa High Commission territories will 


be transferred to Union control under the terms of the 
South Africa Act, 1909, for these terms contemplated the 
continuance of the power of the Imperial Government 
to advise disallowance of Union legislation and of the 
Privy Council to decide appeals. The new autonomy 
of the Union negatives the maintenance of the former 
system, and will render it imperative, if transfer is agreed 
on, to embody its terms in a compact which the natives 
or the British Government can submit for authoritative 
interpretation to an intra-imperial tribunal. 

The contemporaneous decision in the Canadian case, 
British Coal Corporation v. The King, by asserting the 
right of the Dominion to abolish the criminal appeal to 
the Privy Council, has removed a long-standing. Canadian 
grievance, for, while the tribunal regularly refused to 
admit appeals in such cases, its right to do so was asserted 
contrary to Canadian opinion, in Nadan v. The King in 
1926. The result is of special value, for, as the combined, 
opposition of the Dominion and Quebec showed, the 
denial of Canadian authority would have reopened 
the whole question of Canada’s relation to this 
country. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S FUTURE IN INDIA 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


OW that the Government of India Bill is to reach 
the Statute Book, a few people will bewail the 
passing of the British raj. In English life, however, 
some of the more fundamental revolutions are silent. 
This is true also of Anglo-India, which has long since 
suffered the inroads of Indianization. There still remains 
an imposing facade. But the old and once effective 
Anglo-India has almost crumbled away. There are 
only 1,800 English civil servants and police officers in 
the country. Normally a quarter of them are in England, 
on leave. Half the remainder are at work in “ head- 
quarters.” ‘* Headquarters ”’ include Delhi, Simla, any 
hill-station where a Provincial Governor sojourns during 
the hot weather, and, of course, Whitehall. 

The larger unofficial community includes 
thousands of young men who like an open-air life and the 
comforts which India—despite cockroaches and _ prickly 
heat—is expected to provide. But this community 
has not been able to maintain its pre-War strength, 
and since the civil disobedience movement of 1930, the 
European element in great cities like Bombay has been 
but a shadow of its former self. English assistants are 
often a luxury, for educated Indians can do their work 
as effectively. In the civil disobedience movement, 
therefore, the English assistants were the first to go. 
The tradition that a good firm must employ a complete 
European personnel has been broken: it will not be 
revived. Many business firms have judged it expedient 
to appoint Indians to the board of directors. Englishmen 
are crowded out. The business men of India, rather 
than the politicians of England, have brought the hey-day 
of Anglo-India to an end. 

A glance at the telephone directory for Bombay reveals 
many of the proudest English names. Unhappily, the 
bearers of those names are often stigmatized by dark 
pigmentation or by the fact that honest poverty prevented 
their parents from sending them to England to be 
educated. Their standards and their culture are 
European, and yet these one hundred thousand Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans are unable to form 
any part of the governing English community. English- 
men like Sir Reginald Spence and Sir Leslie Hudson— 
themselves educated at Christ’s Hospital—have done all 
in their power to raise the standard of education ; but no 


some 


English Gandhi has yet appeared who can redeem them 
from the unjust status of untouchability. 

There remain the sixty thousand troops—vigorous, 
healthy, possessed of an amazing capacity for winning 
the respect and affection of the Indians with whom they 
come into contact—but they exert no direct social or 
political influence upon the country. They are for the 
most part localized on the North-West Frontier; and 
so, as Dr. Edward Thompson and Mr. G. T. Garratt 
observe, “outside the great cities only an infinitesimal 
part of the population is brought into contact with the 
English, and probably most Indians live and die without 
ever seeing one.” 

Hitherto the great majority of the non-official English- 
men have been open-air, clean-living people who never 
claimed the intellectual eminence of the small official 
community. But Anglo-India has always embraced a 
few men of exceptional ability who failed in England to 
find a true arena for their talents. “ Lawrence of 
Arabia ” was by no means the only Englishman who in 
India sought escape from the tribulations of the post-War 
period. It is a commonplace that some of the best 
medical men are working unostentatiously in the medical 
missions. India has the happy gift of bringing the best 
out of an Englishman. It is no coincidence that the 
finest military leaders—from Wellington to Kitchener 
and Haig—laboured in India. Even the journalism of 
India, which produced such men as Rudyard Kipling, 
Lovat Fraser, Ian Colvin and Stanley Reed, maintains a 
standard of literary ability far beyond the customary 
reaches of Fleet Street. And today the opportunities 
for the journalist are even greater than when Sir Valentine 
Chirol set out to explain the politics of modern India. 

Three factors are helping to bring the numerically 
reduced unofficial English community into greater pro- 
minence. The first is the rise of Parliamentarism. Sir 
Basil Blackett, when he was Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, seldom hesitated to engage 
in a duel on the floor of the Legislative Assembly. He 
was a brilliant debater. The Indian Civil Service pro- 
vides admirable bureaucrats, but not Parliamentarians. 
It can reproduce Whitehall, but not Westminster. Upon 
the unoflicial community fell the duty—for many the 
pleasant duty—of providing Parliamentarians for the 
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Legislature Assembly and the not less important Provin- 
cial Legislatures. 

The second factor is the transfer of Nationalist activities 
from Bengal to Bombay. When Lord Curzon was 
Viceroy, Calcutta was the capital and the partition of 
Bengal was the chief political agitation. Calcutta is an 
exporting centre, and for long its English—or rather, 
Scottish—residents had lived in isolation from the 
Indian communities. A quarter of a century later the 
dominant political figure in India was Mr. Gandhi, well 
supported by Gujerati compatriots like the Patel 
brothers. The pelitical ascendancy of Gujerat meant 
the ascendancy of Bombay. Bombay is an importing 
centre and far morc sensitive than Calcutta to the influence 
of Indian sentiment upon British trade. It is a city built 
and maintained with Indian rather than with British 
capital, and the Europeans of Bombay, always more 
progressive than those of Calcutta, have since set the 
pace for European opinion throughout the country. 

A third—and far more important—factor is the advance 
of the post-War generation to the status of the governing 
generation, for it is now playing havoc with the ideas 
which used to prevail in Calcutta, and even in Bombay. 
As soon as the post-War generation in Bombay approached 
the age of thirty its members made it their business to 
maintain a personal contact with the Indian leaders. In 
the summer of 1931 they set up a Dinner Club, to which 
prominent Indians were invited. Among their earliest 
guests were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, 
who made a special journey from Ahmedabad, not indeed 
to dine, but to address several hundred young Englishmen. 


es 


Intelligent Englishmen have often insisted that Nothin 
could justify the social segregation of the races, but ther 
efforts to break down the barriers were hampered by the 
less intelligent and the less thoughtful members of the 
community. It is upon the less intelligent and the less 
thoughtful that the axes of economy and expediency haye 
since fallen. 

Englishmen have moved away from the familar grooyes 
of the Anglo-Indian clubs, and they are gradually acquir. 
ing that freedom of social intercourse with their Indian 
neighbours which in the great days of Warren Hastings 
was always taken for granted. Britain may no longer 
provide the new India with a governing class, but she 
should still be able to provide her with the governin 
individual. Personality and not status will be the 
Englishman’s passport to leadership in India. 

Yet there is a grave defect in the English temperament 
which may destroy all hopes of a new era of Anglo-Indian 
achievement. Even the Englishmen who are profoundly 
stimulated by the momentous changes in India long for 
home. Few, indeed, care to remain in the country after 
they have reached the age of fifty. The late Canon 
Rivington—a prince among missionaries—is said to have 
stayed in India for fifty years without once returning to 
England, but none follow his example willingly. It js 
taken for granted that Englishmen do not live in India 
after they have retired. Our inability to provide India 
with a leisured class may actually explain the imperman- 
ence of the British raj. Before the century closes New 
Delhi may be the last remaining witness to our old ascen- 
dancy—and India has become a land of earthquakes, 


GERMANY’S DEMAND FOR EQUALITY 


By HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


NE of Herr Hitler’s main demands is that Germany 
should be assured of “ full legal equality.” And 
people are asking what he means. 
~ Equality-has-been ‘one-of the most dangerous catch- 
words in the politics of Europe since the French Revolu- 
tion. It sounds so reasonable, but unless it is carefully 
defined it may be utterly unreasonable. And that is 
true, not only of the “ equality ” of man with man, but 
also of the equality of State with State. There is no 
natural “ equality” between Germany and _ Britain, 
between Austria and France, between Belgium and 
Bulgaria. If you put them in the balances, they will not 
weigh the same. But Herr Hitler has in fact helped to 
clear the issue by speaking of “‘ legal equality.” Equality 
before the law does mean something. The doctrine that 
the law should apply equally to all citizens of the State 
was in fact the doctrine of equality proclaimed in the 
French Revolution; and it is reasonable. So, too, it 
apperrs that the German Government of today is demand- 
ing equality of status for all States in international law. 
In so far as this is the demand, it is a reasonable one. 
The Settlement of 1919 established a dangerous dis- 
crimination between States. Legal disabilities and 
* servitudes ” were imposed on certain States, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, which others escaped. Ger- 
many is by no means the only State that had to accept 
such disabilities and servitudes. If legal equality is to 
be re-established, it must be not only for Germany but 
(as Herr Hitler has in fact demanded) for all States. 
What are the main “ inequalities” that need to be 
revised ? First, of course, there is limitation of arma- 
ments. Instead of a system that limits the total 
armaments and prohibits certain types of armament for 
a few States, there must be limitation and prohibition for 
all, or for none. That is, no doubt, the most important 
immediate issue. It is not enough that Germany has by 


her own act released herself from her special obligations ; 
the whole situation must be put on a new basis as soon 
as possible if the authority of international law is to be 
re-established. No less important is the position regard- 
ing minorities. Here, too, we are faced with an actual 
crisis. Having failed to get the minority laws universal- 
ized, Poland has declared that she will no longer be 
bound by her special “ servitude” in this respect. So 
many States, so many millions of people, are affected by 
the Minority Treaties, that this matter cannot be neglected. 
Cannot the British Government declare itself, and perhaps 
persuade the Dominions to join in a declaration, that it 
and they are prepared to accept the obligations of the 
Minority Treaties ? Professor Gilbert Murray’s famous 
resolution in the League Assembly in 1922, by which all 
the members of the League recognized in principle that they 
ought to conform to a standard at least as high as that 
demanded in the Minority Treaties, has never been followed 
up. Either the minority obligations must soon be universal- 
ized or, it is to be feared, they will soon collapse altogether. 

Ayart from certain special disabilities, such as the 
prohibition of the Austrian “Anschluss,” the special 
status of Danzig and Memel, and perhaps some of the 
controls of the rivers flowing through Germany, the 


other “ inequalities ” seem to be of the kind that is partly 


legal, partly moral. One main objection felt by Germans 
to their exclusion from the colonial field seems to be 
what Mr. Powys Greenwood recently described in The 
Spectator as the “colonial guilt lie,” comparable to 
their objection to what they call the “ war guilt lie.’ But 
if it be argued that these are moral issues, with which 
the international lawyer need not concern himself, 
the reply must surely be that all sound law is a reflection 
of current morals. If the world has reached the point 
of recognizing that no one country has much more guilt 
than another, cither in its record of colonial administration 
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or in its responsibility for the War of 1914, the sooner these 
saner Views can be expressed in explicit declarations, the 
hetter it will be both for international morality and for 
jaternational law. Probably the myth of self-righteousness 
is even more mischievous than the myth of sole guilt. 
No State has a clean record with regard to its international 
obligations ; and it would be a good thing if they all 
(including Germany) could admit the fact. 

There remains a problem of equality which must often 
have perplexed the minds of those who care for the 
League of Nations. Is the legal division of the world 
into Great Powers and others, first explicitly recognized, 
jt would seem, in the Constitution of the League of 
Nations, really satisfactory ? Can it endure ? Ought it 
to endure ? The recognition that certain States, because 
they are “ Great Powers,” have a right to permanent 
representation on the League Council, has already been 
a source of much trouble in the history of the League. 
The expediency of having the Great Powers permanently 
represented—not just because of their “ Power” but 
because of their importance in the world—is not here 
questioned, It is the question of right that concerns us. 
It may be recalled that in 1907 the proposal to establish 
a World Court broke down largely because the Great 
Powers wanted permanent representation, and the smaller 
States would not consent to this. In the Statute of the 
existing Permanent Court the Great Powers have no 
such guarantee, though it is true that the concurrent 
elections in the Council and the Assembly give them a 
strong pull, But in practice it appears that cven that 
was unnecessary. At each Election hitherto the Assembly, 
in which the Great Powers are but a small minority, 
has been as careful as the Council to elect a Judge from 


each of the Great Powers; indeed, it has gone further, 
by electing a Judge from the United States although 
America is not a member of the League or of the Court. 


Probably the Great Powers could rely on the good sense 


of the smaller States to re-elect them to the League Council 


under a re-eligibility rule, and this would do away with 


the present deplorable competition among “ rising ” 


States to be recognized as Great Powers. 

Such a reform of the law may not be immediately 
practicable ; but it is surely of the utmost importance, 
in view of the demand for legal equality put forward by 
Herr Hitler, and tacitly supported in a good many other 
quarters, to note exactly where the 1919 settlement 
violates the principle. There may or may not be a case 
for revision or slight rectification of certain of the 1919 
frontiers. That, at any rate, can only be done with the 
genuine consent of all the parties immediately concerned ; 
it does not necessarily concern the whole world of States. 
What does vitally concern the whole international 
community is the re-establishment of law on a basis of 
genuine equality of rights and obligations for all who wish 
to be members of the world commonwealth. Nor will 
it be enough to re-establish the doctrine of strict legal 
equality. For behind all these questions in which Europe 
is primarily concerned, and looming visibly in the 
background as soon as the Colonial problem is mooted, 
there comes the demand from Asia and Africa and coloured 
America, for a new declaration of human rights, a 
declaration of the social, moral and legal equality of 
races. The Japanese Government, it will be recalled, 
asked for such a declaration in 1919. Perhaps when 
the world is ready to make it, even Japan may be found 
ready to return to the fold. Will Herr Hitler agree to it ? 


ICELAND 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


apace Whatever makes you want to go to 
Iceland? was the question invariably put to me 
when I mentioned where I intended spending the summer 
holidays. There were so many reasons for going that the 
question was difficult to answer. In the first place Iceland 
is so different from any other country ; then that most 
experienced of travellers, the late Lord Bryce, whose 
footsteps I had followed in other parts of the world, had 
described its fascinations with such eloquence ; further- 
more, anyone I met who had been there was so enthusi- 
astic. The story of Burnt Nyal and the Saga of Grettir 
the Strong had years ago created a longing to visit the 
home of the old Vikings, and the knowledge that in Iceland 
one could effectively escape from both the long distance 
telephone and the burden of correspondence had resolved 
any doubts. 

“ But there are no trees there!” my friends remon- 
strated. Yes, that is true, but the serub-birch. which is 
ubiquitous has the most alluring scent and rock plants 
and wild flowers grow in the greatest profusion. Wild 
animals ? No, but Iceland is a paradise for birds so tame 
that they can be observed at close quarters ; a flock of a 
dozen or more wild swans passing in stately formation 
within fifty yards is a more satisfying spectacle than 
anything the Hendon Air Display can provide. And the 
song of the wild swan? Well, J have never heard it, but 
the farmer with whom I stayed in the Borgafjord district 
laughs when people tell him swans don’t sing because as he 
coniplains he has so often been kept awake by them ! 

But what about the Icelandic people ? The one regret- 
table thing is that there are only one hundred thousand 
of them! Regrettable because they are so charming, 
so hospitable and so civilized. They have had an effee- 
tive parliament for over a thousand years, which is more 
than any other nation can say, and they abolished duelling 


sixty years before William the Conqueror invaded Eng- 
land! Even the smallest farmhouse has its supply of 
books, often in more than one language, and you would 
be hard put to it to find an Icelander who did not know 
the old Sagas or was unable to follow literary allusions to 
them. When I was riding across country on one of those 
marvellous Icelandic ponies which deserve an essay to 
themselves, the farmer who was with me remarked “ that 
was the place where Grettir stole the horse from Svenn ” 
as if it had occurred last week instead of over one thousand 
years ago, and asked whether I remembered how he got it 
back by writing clever verses, an art at which Grettir him- 
self excelled. The old Icelandic literature is part of the 
life of the nation, and even today more books are published 
in Icelandic in proportion to the few people speaking it 
than in any other language. I wonder, by the way, how 
many people realize that rather more than a thousand 
years ago Icelandic would have erabled you to converse 
with people throughout the greater part of Europe, and 
that the language has changed comparatively little since 
those days. 

Up to about twenty years ago ponies were the only 
Railways were unknown and 


means of communication. 
with a total population of 


there are no railways today 
less than that of a moderate-sized provincial town spread 
over a country larger than Ireland and containing glaciers 
(one of them the size of Corsica) and other uninhabitable 
regions no railway could be made to pay—but in the last 
twenty years much has been done in the way of con- 
structing rough roads. Today it is possible to cover 
much of the habitable circumference of Iceland by motor 
—not in comfort, it is true (few English cars would stand 
the jolting or have a high enough clearance to ford the 
streams and escape the boulders) but without danger. 
Then again, although every telegraph pole has to be im- 
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ported from Norway, there is a very complete telegraph 
service, and the most isolated farm has its wireless. The 
most expensive part of the road construction has been 
the building of bridges over the innumerable rivers which 
flow from the mountainous centre to the coast. Imme- 
diately one leaves the beaten track one is confronted with 
the necessity of fording rivers—a dangerous proceeding 
on account of the swiftness of the currents and the presence 
of quicksand, unless one knows the precise spot at which 
to cross. 

To anglers these rivers are the chief attraction of Iceland 
because they afford some of the best salmon fishing in 
Europe—and if salmon fishing palls (it never seems to !) 
there are plenty of char and trout in the lakes. The 
netting of salmon represents an important source of 
income to many Icelandic farmers, just as the export of 
salt fish to countries like Spain represents the most im- 
portant source of income to the country as a whole. 

A special feature of Icelandic scenery is the many 
craters of extinct volcanoes and the lava which in years 
gone by must have flowed from them. In some places, 
as for instance the valley of the Nordera, the lava has 
assumed fantastic shapes, in others it is comparatively 
flat. In either case it gives the landscape a barren effect 
which is mysteriously attractive. like the South African 
veldt. There is the same clear air which makes all 
distances deceptive; the same feeling that here at any rate 
there is room to breathe; the same wonderful lighting 
effects and as if to add to the romance there are endless 
hot springs. In the past most of these springs ran to 
waste—now they are being increasingly used. A farmer, 
for instance, will build his homestead near one and tap 
the supply not only for central heating but for cooking too. 
Two big schools I visited had both been built near hot 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MUSIC 


By BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


HAVE often wondered what people mean when they 

say, “IT am very fond of music.” It always seems 
to me that one might as well say, ‘I do like books,” 
or “ I dote upon pictures,” or “I am very keen about 
religion.” Mr. Chesterton has somewhere remarked, of 
internationalism, that surely only people suffering from 
the miseries of sea-sickness fix their affections upon 
land, without preference or partiality for one place or 
another. I am tempted to assume that there is some 
equally pathological explanation of this undiscriminating 
fondness for music. 

A woman once assured me that the Barcarole from 
the Tales of Hoffmann gave her ‘“‘ a comfortable feeling 
inside *—which suggests that the attention of chronic 
dyspeptics might be drawn to this well-known work. 
I know a man who regards Strauss waltzes played on a 
cinema-organ as an excellent aperitif ; and a dramatist 
who spends quite half his working hours in hunting on 
the wireless for appropriate musical accompaniment to 
his ideas. It is possible for some people, apparently, to 
obtain gratifying sensations of internal comfort or 
nervous relaxation from almost any kind of ‘“ music,” 
from Puccini in a palm-lounge to “ Rock of Ages” on 
a harmonium. 

The tastes of this large-hearted class of what the 
Press calls “ the music-loving public” are catered for 
most thoroughly in the Chelsea street in which I live. 
On the principle of taking in each others’ washing, the 
residents take in each others’ wireless programmes on 
fine evenings throughout the summer. A_ powerful 
wireless set placed near an open window has a remarkable 
range of sound. I do not possess a wireless set, but 
both my neighbours and several of the occupants of the 
houses opposite mine are provided with excellent ones, 








Ss 
springs, which provided them with much more efficient 
central heating than any boiler because the temperature 
of the water scarcely varies year in and year out. 

A few miles outside Reykjavik enterprising people haye 
erected several acres of greenhouses heated in the Same 
excellent fashion and producing flowers and fruit, Ina 
country where coal, oil and timber must all be importeg 
a natural source of heat such as the hot springs provide ke 
of inestimable value, though the climate is much milder 
than is generally supposed. There are, in fact, winters 
when one can walk about Reykjavik without an overcoat, 
Were the springs more accessible many of them would be 
crowded with visitors anxious to take advantage of their 
health-giving properties. But as yet Iceland is not a place 
to recommend to invalids, though it may well be one day, 

Meanwhile it is a paradise for anglers, bird-lovers, 
botanists and geologists. It is an ideal resort for the 
young and healthy who have still a few drops of Viking 
blood in their veins. Above all, it appeals to those who 
love an open-air life and are fascinated with the thought 
of riding scores of miles on indefatigable ponies through 
wild and sometimes desolate country, confident that when 
they finally arrive at some isolated farmhouse they will 
be given the most friendly and hospitable welcome. 

Costly such a holiday need not be apart from the fare 
from Leith or Hull (about £12 return, first class). The 
Icelandic Kroner is pegged to the pound sterling, and 
pound notes are gladly accepted anywhere at 22 Kr. to the 
pound. The season is, however, short, and the accommo- 
dation on the steamers limited, so that it is wise to make 
plans well in advance. If you go you will not regret it, 
and when you are subsequently asked why you liked 
Iceland so much, you will be embarrassed by the number 
of reasons for doing so, 






































































and the evening medley which results from their simul- 
taneous use is indescribable. I have heard an ardent 
tenor doing his utmost for the Garden Song from Faust, 
in the teeth of a military band playing “ Men of Harlech,” 
while the mingled strains of the Liebestraum and a 
Lancashire ditty of Miss Gracie Fields’ floated across 
the street. On this occasion the tenacity of the tenor 
actually gained him a solo audition for a brief moment, 
when it became apparent that the gallant fellow was 
singing an English version of his celebrated song. 
I caught the strange phrase ‘“‘ Tender messages bring 
to her from me!” before Miss Fields drowned him 
in a masterly crescendo on the theme of a “ little pudden 
basin that belonged to Auntie Flo ’—only to be engulfed 
in her turn in the crashing finale of the military band: 
It is at such moments as these that I remind myself 
that “music hath charms .. .,” and reflect that the 
savage breasts of Chelsea are being progressively soothed 
by the melodies of their own and their neighbours’ 
choosing. I do hope that this is indeed the case, and 
that others are not in fact as much enraged and bewildered 
by the music of the neighbourhood as I am. 

This mass-production music belongs to the peaceful 
evening hours. It is the final item of a long and com- 
plicated programme, which starts as early as nine o’clock 
in the morning. Individual performers see to it that 
there are no gaps in the programme in the course of the 
day. Some of these benefactors are itinerant musicians, 
others are residents with vocal or instrumental gifts who 
are determined not to let their talents languish. One 
of these has the most penetrating and persistent soprano 
voice to which I have ever listened. Not that I listen 
intentionally. I shut my ears, and sometimes even 
my windows, in an attempt to exclude the wild caco- 
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s wails which accompany my breakfast ; but, try 

3s 1 Will to concentrate “upon The Times leader, I find 

myself waiting with morbid anxiety until she has 

reached the horrid heights of the top note at which she 

aims daily. Sometimes She reaches it at the first 

attempt ; more often it is achieved only after a period 

of agonizing effort and backsliding. 

On Tuesdays, the next item on the programme is a 
male chorus which provides profoundly lugubrious 
devotional music while progressing slowly down the 
street. It is perhaps ten minutes before they are out 
of earshot, but the torment is rendered tolerable by 
the knowledge that it is receding. On Wednesdays a 
flautist obliges with a spirited rendering of Dvorak’s 
Humoresque, followed by “Annie Laurie.” That is his 
eomplete repertoire, and the order never varies. Then 
there is an old man with an oboe who plays Schubert’s 
«Ave Maria.” “He varies it sometimes with a mercifully 
small fragment of Chopin’s Funeral March, in the midst 
of which he always falters, changes key, and is lost. 
J find that either performance completely destroys 
any further interest in breakfast. 

Sunday mornings are enlivened by a pianist who 
trundles his instrument on a barrow and plants it beneath 
my window. Unfortunately, I have encouraged him 
todo this by largesse ; and he now looks for—and receives 
—his sixpence regularly, and gives me a full programme 
in return for it. I do not, in fact, want the programme 
to be prolonged for my benefit, but I shall never be 
able to tell him so. He excited my interest in the first 
instance by tackling the ‘ Moonlight” Sonata with 
such dash and courage that he could not be ignored. 

The mornings being devoted to instrumental music, 
the soloists in the afternoons are vocalists, with one 
exception. He is the aged man who plays the harp 
on Thursday evenings. His repertoire consists of well- 
known Scottish melodies, played in a highly original 
manner. The air presents no difficulty to him, but the 
tempo varies strangely. It is as if he were carried 
away on the tide of his tune, so that he gathers momentum 
until he is out of control. This is especially noticeable 
in “ Loch Lomond,” each phrase of which is begun with 
stately decorum, and concluded with astonishing rapidity. 
“ For—Dll—take—the—high—road,—and_you'lltakethe- 
lowroad,and—TI’ll—be—inScotlandaforeye, But—I—and— 
my—true—love—willnevermeetagain, on—the—bonnie— 
bonnie —banksof LochLomond.” 

The harpist excepted, the vocalists have it all their 
own way in the afternoon. There is the adenoidal 
gentleman who sings with lingering, lachrymose_ ten- 
derness which is peculiarly unnerving. His pronunciation 
resembles nothing so much as that of the Elephant’s 
Child when he said “ Led go, you are hurtig be!” “ T'll 
sig thee sogs of Arabee, a’d tales of fair Cashbir,” is his 
favourite opening. He is usually succeeded by a stout 
party who looks like a retired pugilist, and sings romantic 
ditties with a surprisingly sprightly air and a superb 
cockney accent. He is at his best in * Though I s’y 
not wot I m’y not let choo ’ear,”’ with, as an encore, an 
unknown but poignant ballad which begins “ ’Ave 
you an ’aven in your ’eart for me ? ” 

As darkness falls, the last of the Chelsea musicians 
drifts away to find a haven in some agreeable pub. 
Lights begin to appear in the windows, and a few pre- 
liminary discordant shrieks indicate that houscholders 
are hunting for a wireless programme which appeals 
to their tastes. The notes of a nasal soprano from 
Radio Paris open the concert, and evoke an outbreak of 
crooning from next door. Soon the evening performance 
is in full swing, sopranos and crooners, lecturers and 
funny men, ‘cellists and fiddlers alike dominated by the 
inevitable military band, which is putting its heart and 
soul into the Overture to Zampa. 


phonou 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HO, I wonder, are those stirrers of storms in tea- 
cups who devote themselves to picking up the 
words which drop from the lips of public utterers and 
telephoning to a string of persons unknown to them to ask 
their opinion of what has been said? The telephone 
rings : a voice out of the great inane remarks that it is the 
Daily speaking, and what does one think of what 
such an one said yesterday concerning such a matter ? 
One replies that one has not, in point of fact, given the 
affair athought. I believe the correct formula is “* I have 
nothing to say,” but one has not always the presence of 
mind to remember this. It occurred last week that the 
Convener of the Presbyterian Youth Welfare Council 
observed (in what context I know not, but I assume in 
that of the welfare of youth) that he knew several illiterate 
and ill-informed young females who could neither spell 
nor punctuate, but had, despite these handicaps, written 
novels. His acquaintance with these young persons seems 
quite his own affair, and, without even seeing photographs 
of them, one does not know whether to congratulate or 
condole with him. Yet it was on this that we were many 
of us asked tocomment. The only comment that occurred 
to me to make was that the young ladies no doubt got 
their printers to deal with their spelling and stops, so that 
everything probably came out all right in the end. Then 
I remembered that I had nothing to say, my caller agreed 
not to quote me (a promise he subsequently forgot) and 
retired into that vast inane from which he had so strangely 
and touchingly emerged. I do not suppose that the others 
whom he rang up said much more than I did. But what 
a column, what a “ storm of controversy ” he succeeded 
in working it all up into next morning! What strange 
fantastic tales he must have told over the air if he actually 
elicited even half the remarks he set down! Or was 
every one really as dull as I was, saying only “ It does 
not seem to call for an answer” ? It is, one supposes, part 
of a “ Special Correspondent’s ” task to give those deft 
touches and expansions to unexciting utterances that 
secure them a place on the page of a newspaper. One 
cannot believe that this telephonist, with the best will 
in the world, was actually able to work up excitement 
in any one but himself on such a stale topic as illiterate 
and inadequately-instructed novelists. These have al- 
ways, like St. Paul, known how to abound ; but it seems 
scarcely worth a clergyman’s while to deplore them, and 
certainly worth no one’s to deny their existence. 

As to whether there are more ill-instructed lady than 
gentlemen novelists, that seems a matter of trifling 
moment, and would need a long and careful telling of 
heads to discover. There are, I am told, rather more 
gentlemen novelists altogether ; but I dare say the pro- 
portion of eccentric orthographists, random punctuators, 
and know-littles, may be higher among ladies. Steele, 
entering Mrs. Cornelia’s parlour and finding her daughter 
perusing some verses, “at first sight could not guess 
whether they came from a Beau or a Lady, but having 
put on my Spectacles and perused them carefully, I found 
by some peculiar Modes in Spelling, and a certain Negli- 
gence in Grammar, that it was a Female Sonnet.”” Though, 
I am sure, Females have improved in Spelling, Grammar 
and Sonnets since 1713, there is still, no doubt, room for 
further improvement. The Reverend Mr. England should 
induce his young novelists to attend the Youth Welfare 
centres, and receive beneficial instruction there. But 
I hope he will not, while imparting technical correct- 
ness to their style, quench their ardour. These misspelt, 
unstopped, ungrammared, tales of romantic adventure, 
like those one used to scribble under the nursery 
table—have they not their place in a world where 
any printer can put the spelling right ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


De Basit’s Russian ballet season at Covent Garden is now 
in full swing. For a time both opera and ballet were occupying 
the theatre. It is easy to imagine that the first two nights 
of ballet must have been given under considerable difficulties, 
especially since De Basil’s company now numbers no fewer 
than sixty-eight dancers, an increase of seventeen since last 
vear. But if difficulties were suggested on the first night, 
the second performance at once answered the question 
whether or not the might of the company had been main- 
tained. The truth is that even if, for the moment, we leave 
additions to the repertoire out of account—the revival of 
Schéhérezade, for example—the Russian ballet has come 
back to us with surprising new gifts added to the old. 


One of the rewards reaped by the Russian ballet enthusiast 
is this : that the dancers in whom he takes an interest improve, 
develop, evolve out of all knowledge: and herein, too, lies 
the first secret of Russian ballet’s perennial strength. Thus, 
even on the first night it was obvious that TToumanova had 
come back an artist of a more enduring calibre. Last year 
we admired her beauty, her gymnastic; and her verve: she 
had partly fulfilled her promise, but as a classical dancer 
she left a great deal to be desired. Today she gives in 
Aurora’s Wedding an exquisite performance of the fifth 
variation and of the pas de deux. No longer does she over- 
stress her movement. She has attained a serenity required 
of the ballerina. Perhaps one qualification should be made 
to this announcement, a criticism that applies to several 
other of the young dancers as well as to Toumanova. When 
expressing the classical style she has not as yet learned to 
compose with ease the beauty of her face. As for the Baronova 
of this year, I feel that we must surrender unconditionally 
to Mr. Arnold Haskell who has now for some time proclaimed 
her promise to be unrivalled. Baronova’s performance 
in the second part of Présages was always astonishing. Her 
present performance demands the equally useless epithet, 
** miraculous.” But indeed it is hard to credit the degree 
of perfection that she shows when, for instance, emerging 
from a pirouette upon the point she flings her arms wide. 
This second part of Présages, then, is even more impressive 
than heretofore. Léchine also is in good form. I hope 
that he will take up again those transverse leaps, that lightning 
passage across the stage in the fourth part (an entry of im- 
portance to the choreographic structure) which so far he has 
omitted. 


Of the men, Jasinsky, Petroff, Guerard and Shabzlevsky 
have greatly developed. Shabclevsky’s performance, as the 
chief of the Polovtsi bowmen, was the outstanding feature in 
the Prince Igor dances. When the curtain rose on the second 
act of this opera we regretted that the Russian ballet’s 
famous Roerich set had not been used. But as the act 
proceeded, an act to which the ballet serves as the climax, 
we saw that the choice of another Roerich set had been a 
wise one. For it would have been incongruous to have seen 
and heard singers of German, to have witnessed an almost 
‘Tristan-like and dilatory anguish, amid a set so long associated 
with the swift fierceness of the Prince Igor dances. It must 
be admitted that the effect of the ballet was hampered by 
the singers. This, I feel,‘ need not have been so. The chorus 
were ranged, almost in choir formation, on three sidés of 
the stage. xcept for their costumes, we might have sup- 
posed that they were giving an oratorio. Such an inter- 
ference with the effect of the ballet was cruel, especially since 
the voices issuing from three sides must have made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the dancers to hear the orchestra. Those 
who recall the famous production of this opera before the 
War say that in those days the chorus was an effective 
addition to the ballet since, rather than standing, they were 
strewn in a manner suitable to a bacchanal, on the outlying 
portions of a vaster stage. Another solution is that of De 
Basil who, at the gala performance of ballet last year, intro- 
duced a chorus for Prince Igor. This chorus sang from the 
wings. 


ADRIAN STOKES, 





The Cinema 
“G Men.” At the Regal 


Wuar impression of modern American life would this film 
give to a Robinson Crusoe, newly returned from twenty Years 
on a desert island ? He would stagger out of the cinema half 
deafened, wondering how it could be that anyone jn the 
United States was left alive. A kind of civil war, he might 
suppose, was in progress between criminals in fast cars armeq 
with machine-guns and detectives in fast cars armed with 
machine-guns. His mind would be full of pictures of cay 
dashing round corners with a scream of brakes, of cars spraying 
bullets and cars dashing into the sides of houses, of raids and 
pursuits and escapes and a sudden death every few minutes, 
One of the only two women characters, he would observe, was 
herself fatally involved in these adventures, while the other 
was a hospital nurse ; and this would seem to him entirely 
natural, for a country so full of gunfire must clearly keep a 
huge equipment of hospitals busy day and night. 

However, in spite of its excessively lurid atmosphere, 
G Men has some claims to rank as a serious social document, 
for it illustrates America’s latest campaign against organized 
crime and a determination on the part of Hollywood that 
public sympathy shall be on the side of the ‘‘ G men ”’—the 
Federal detectives—and not at all on the side of the criminals, 
The **G men,” we are reminded, were until recently handi- 
capped by laws which forbade them to carry weapons or even 
to make an arrest without calling in the local police. Hence 
they were driven to prosecuting gangsters for income-tax 
frauds, since these, unlike murder, were a Federal offence, 
Recently the Federal agents have been given new powers, 
including the right to carry guns, and they are evidently 
using these powers to the full, apparently with good 
results. 

The hero of the film, played by James Cagney, is a young 
lawyer who has been innocently associated with crime through 
a gutter up-bringing. He joins the G men, quarrels with 
his rather truculent chief, falls in love with his chief’s sister, 
and discovers that one of his old flames has given up cabaret 
dancing to marry a notorious bank robber. But the story 
is slight and ragged, and as a drama of action the film is not 
much more than a collection of violent episodes. Mr. Cagney, 
however, though his range is limited, is a capable actor with 
a gift for satiric comedy, and his varied adventures, handled 
with that terse efficiency which Hollywood long ago learnt 
to apply to this kind of subject, are put over at a tremendous 
pace. There are some very exciting moments—particularly 
the moments of suspense in the last sequence, when the 
bank robber has kidnapped the hospital nurse—but the 
film will appeal only to those who are ready for a great deal 
of bloodshed and a great deal of noise. 


“The Divine Spark.” At the Curzon 

THe success of Miss Grace Moore in One Night of Love 
will probably encourage the making of other operatic films, 
though it is never easy to devise a plot which will leave plenty 
of room for music without sacrifice of its own dramatic 
interest. The Divine Spark, produced in‘Italy with a mainly 
British cast, tries to weave a story round the life of Bellini, 
who is perseveringly acted, with a slight American accent, 
by Mr. Phillips Holmes. As a very young man the com- 
poser falls in love with the daughter of a judge, who frowns 
on the match; and the daughter, after agreeing to run away 
with Bellini, decides eventually that he must not be distracted 
from his art. 

The other episodes are mostly in the same key of rather 
heavy and artificial sentiment, and it was surely a mistake to 
treat Bellini, as a composer, quite so seriously. Miss Marta 
Eggerth is a graceful heroine, and the best moments in the 
film are when she is singing operatic arias, including Bellini’s 
Casta Diva and Rossini’s Una Voce. Some of the Italian 
settings, too, are well chosen and pleasantly photographed ; 
but the only living character is Mr. Hugh Miller’s sardonic 
Paganini, who wanders briefly into the story for no particular 
reason. ; 

Cuartes Davy. 
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Music 
Three Events 


BorovIN’s Prince Igor is neither tragedy nor comedy. It 
pelongs to the same class as Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
though it has less coherence even than the most episodic of 
his “ Chronicles.’ Igor goes off to the wars, is defeated, cap- 
tured and handsomely enieztained, escapes and is reunited 
to his wife. Meantime, his Regent, Prince Galitzky, is mis- 
pehaving after the manner of Regents in the company of a 
couple of comic minstrels—though why they play balalaikas, 
while the orchestra play hurdy-gurdies, Covent Garden 
alone knows. Also Igor’s son marries the daughter of the 
enemy Khan. The episodes follow one another in reasonable 
sequence, but they are never linked together by any dramatic 
exposition of character. Events just happen to Igor; we 
are not shown why they should have happened to him. Yaro- 
slavna alone has a definite personality. She is not content 
to exhibit a passive regret for her absent spouse, but deals 
firmly with Galitzky and displays courage in the face of 
danger. The scence in which she does so was miserably staged, 
as compared with the productions at Drury Lane in 1914, 
and at the Lyceum more recently. 

There remains the music. It glowed under Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s direction with a richness of colour that somehow 
seems to have departed from Roerich’s scenery ; and every 
episode is depicted by Borodin with a sure hand, even though 
there is no attempt to weld the details into a coherent structure. 
The opera suffered from being sung in German, not so much 
on account of the language itseif, as because the singers were 
all accustomed to a heavier style of music. Mme. Rethberg 
must be excepted from this generalization. Her singing of 
Yaroslavna’s lament was the high point in the performance, 
and, with two important exceptions, the actual standard of 
singing was probably higher than it was in the 1914 perform- 
ances. The exceptions were the chorus, which plays an 
important part, and the singers who divided between them the 
parts taken by M. Chaliapin, who invested Kontchak with a 
fat oriental waddle and a richness of personality that brought 
him unforgettably to life. 

If Prince Igor showed signs of hasty improvization, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, which I saw at Glyndebourne on the previous 
evening, was an example of the results that can be obtained 
by careful preparation. With three exceptions, the cast 
consisted of English singers and none were Italians. There 
was in consequence some diversity in pronunciation, but 
there was none in style. Herr Ebert has emphasized the 
seriousness of the comedy, and one felt that at any moment 
it might turn to tragedy. Herr Domgraf-Fassbiander’s 
Figaro is not the usual buffo, but a man of passion who may 
at any moment, one feels, murder his master. I had never 
realized how much could be made of ‘‘ Se vuol ballare.” 
The Count, too, as played by Mr. Roy Henderson, who has 
developed under Herr Ebert’s direction into an astonishingly 
good actor, was almost terrifying in his jealousy, and one 
felt quite relieved when the naughty Cherubino escaped 
from his very dangerous wrath. There is no room in a 
paragraph to mention all the contributors to this splendid 
performance, and I will only add that I cannot believe that 
the ensembles have been better done, or the opera as a whole 
more beautifully staged. Mr. Christie is indeed fortunate in 
finding such collaborators as Herr Busch, Herr Ebert and 
Mr. Hamish Wilson, the designer of the scenes. 

To the third event of the week, Signor Toscanini’s final 
concert, it is likewise impossible to do full justice. The 
outstanding qualities of the performances were the strict 
attention to what the composers had written, the extra- 
ordinary lucidity of texture, and the no less astonishing 
plasticity of rhythm. There were two unusual features of 
interpretation. The Trio in Mozart’s ‘* Haffner” Symphony 
was slowed down for some reason which escapes me, and 
that in Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was played much 
faster than is customary. The latter may be justified by the 
text, and the movement had an Italianate liveliness, which 
was accentuated by the lightening of the last two notes of 
the theme. Probably something between this and the speed 
normally adopted was what Beethoven intended. This, 
however, is not to pick holes in performances that were 
instinct with musical feeling and not exploitations of a 
Conductor’s personality, DyNELEY Hussey. 


Art 
Old Masters 


Tue June crop of Old Master exhibitions is abnormally 
large this year: miscellaneous collections at Knoedler’s 
and Colnaghi’s, English eighteenth-century paintings at 
Sabin’s, early Flemish paintings at Tomas Harris’s, not to 
mention Russian art in Belgrave Square. Of all these the 
first three must suffice for the present article and the rest 
be discussed on another occasion. 

At Knoedler’s the first important group represents the 
early painting of the Netherlands. The direct realism which 
would naturally be associated with a commercial society 
like that of Flanders in the fifteenth century appears. in 
the Adoration of the Shepherds (4) by Hugo van der Goes 
and in the much repainted Memling Man with a pink (12). 
The Nativity (14) by Jan Provost shows how far the early 
Flemish painters carried their study of those dramatic light 
effects which are more particularly associated with Caravaggio 
and his school. The Crivelli Madonna (2) is an unusual 
example of the survival of a Gothic sweetness of line, almost 
Tuscan in quality, in a north Italian painting of the later 
fifteenth century. The sixteenth century is represented 
by two portraits which illustrate the different approaches 
of the Florentines and the north Italians to the problem 
of light ; Salviati using a method near to that of the sculptor, 
and thinking of light only as a means of modelling solid 
form, and Moroni allowing the light to play more fitfully 
so that it fuses the colours into a single harmony and leaves 
the forms a little lacking in definition. The Hals Portrait 
of a young man (8), brilliant to the verge of virtuosity, 
and the Rembrandt Portrait of Johannes Uyttenbogaer! 
(17) of 1638, massive and honest, show what variety the 
Dutch seventeenth-century school can display. On the 
other hand, their common element, the realism appropriate 
to the rising bourgeoisie of Holland, is striking when they 
are compared with the much more Baroque van Dyck portrait 
of the Countess of Dorset (20), painted by an artist who 
sprung from the Catholic reactionary society of the Southern 
Netherlands and was therefore more acceptable than any 
Dutchman to the English aristocracy of his day. Tiepolo’s 
Crucifixion (19), a splendidly elaborate composition in a 
restrained colour key, shows Venetian eighteenth-century 
painting at its most Baroque, whereas Guardi’s Rialto (22) 
represents its opposite extreme in the Rococo. In Nattier’s 
portrait of the Duchesse de Chartres (13) French Court 
Rococo appears in its full elegance, but Fragonard’s 
Cupid shooting an arrow (21) is an example of how 
far towards emptiness and unreality painting was forced 
as the decay of society brought the Revolution nearer. 
The English method of escape at the same _ period 
was rather different. Reynolds follows the Noble Savage 
tack in his Omai (24), and Romney flies further and 
further into a sort of dreamland in his attempt to capture 
the beauty of Lady Hamilton. The new post-Revolutionary 
painting is represented by the dignified Portrait of General 
Nicolas Guye (5) by Goya. F 

The various layers of English painting in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries are welt shown in Sabin’s 
exhibition. The aristocratic portrait painters, Reynolds, 
Hoppner and Romney, are extensively if not brilliantly 
represented. Gainsborough’s Cottagers (5) must have catered 
for the love of simple virtuous life characteristic of the bourgeois 
ideals of the period, which, however, found a more complete 
and conscious expression in Morland and Wheatley, both well 
represented in the present exhibition. After 1800 portrait 
painting also came to earth and in general aLandoned the 
Baroque conventions of the Reynolds generation, the new 
style being best displayed in Lawrence, whose portraits of the 
Earl and Countess of Plymouth (11) show with what astonishing 
technical ability he was equipped. 

The paintings at Colnaghi’s are extremely mixed but three 
stand out as of exceptional importance. The Van der Weyden 
Portrait of a man with a Book (17) is so unpretending that it is 
easy altogether to miss its good qualities. The Holbein 
Portrait of Lady Gudeford (5) is one of the relatively rare 
works painted during his first visit to England. The Titian 
Penitent Magdalen (9), lately in the Yarborough. collection, 
is an interesting but damaged version of a theme of which at 
least two other versions are known. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Science and the Farm 

That greatest of all agricultural stations, Rothamsted, near 
Harpenden, enjoyed its annual function this week with that 
ardent and expert husbandman, Lord Bledisloe, as chief 
visitor. He has just come back from New Zealand and 
has doubtless been interested in the latest of the Rothamsted 
contributions to the balance of nature in those delectable 
islands. Rothamsted has bred and sent out in their millions 
classes of insects that make it their business to harry the 
blackberry and the gorse, both of which (like the sweet-briar 
in Tasmania) have proved pernicious weeds. It happens 
that the gorse weevil was so numerous close to Rothamsted 
last year that on one common thick with gorse I failed to 
collect a score of seeds. Almost every pod was a weevil 
stable. I hear that the insects are working hard in their 
new environment. It was at Rothamsted, years ago, that 
I first learned that when the domestic sponge becomes in 
any degree sticky, the fault is a fungus; and strange dis- 
coveries in the department of mycology have been made at 
Rothamsted this year. One soil fungus and one fungus 
found in milk effluents appear to possess the quantity of 
both holding and giving out sweet perfumes. It is remarkable 
how often the serious research worker makes his discoveries 
outside the main object of his enquiry. How many dis- 
coveries are chips from the workshop, are examples of unearned 
increment, are, so to say, accidents, or at any rate accidentals. 


* * * * 


Go, Lovely Rose 


We have had no confession or acknowledgement of the 
wholesale severity of the May frosts quite so official as a 
notice from the National Rose Society that it has been forced 
to abandon the June show. This, as French fencers say, is 
to cry touché indeed. June is the month of roses, but 
there are none, at least in many gardens, and even the wild 
field and dog roses have been decimated. Happily our roses 
no longer, as in the days of Horace, deserve to be called 
breves : they are the most persistent blossomers in the garden, 
and one class has earned its title of “ perpetual” at any 
rate as well as some ™ perennials.”” Both have exaggerations, 
but at least more excuse than certain tricks of adornment 
known as permanent. We may safely prophesy that roses 
will be in gorgeous bloom when the National Rose Society’s 
postponed show takes place three months later. The roses 
that are most quickly and fully recovering—in my garden 
at least—are the invaluable Poulsens. The rose is perpetual 
in other respects. I know one bush of over 50 years of age ; 
and a photograph is published in Gardening Illustrated of a 
plant of that most useful white climber Madame Alfred 
Carriére, which is 33 years old, but still flowers freely from 
June to October. 


* * * * 


A Popular Root 

Of all the defences against insect enemies that science has 
discovered and producers have employed none has advanced 
so steadily in range as the dust of the derris. Some fresh 
details of its peculiarly interesting history have just kecome 
known tome. Dr. Durham, whois, or should be, famous among 
the world’s beneficent discoverers, saw some Chinese fisher- 
men sinking a bag in the river in order to poison or half-poison 
the fish. The open bag was stuffed with the root of an 
umpbelliferous plant that grew in the neighbourhood, known 
generically (I think) as derris. He brought some specimens 
of the root home (and still possesses one piece of the original 
supply) and analysed it in a Cambridge laboratory. He 
found it to be very deadly to certain classes of land as well 
as water animal, but virtually harmless to mammals. The 
work he then did, a generation and more ago, still stands ; 
and his notebooks are used by advanced students of this and 
kindred subjects. At this point the scientist’s personal interest 
in the discovery ceased. The root has been on the market— 
for 30 years; and perception of its 
utility has grown slowly but steadily, until the last few years, 
when it has galloped into favour. The root has become a 
standard crop, especially in the Malay Peninsula, whence an 
immense and increasing tonnage is exported annually for the 
destruction of the enemies of the kindly fruits of the earth. 


under several names 


From China to Peru 


A plant of the same genus, with like properties, has been 
found also in Peru. Derris, pyrethrum and tobacco are the 
plants which supply the best defences against insect plagues 
The derris holds its poison in the root, the pyrethrum in the 
flower and the tobacco in the leaf. Derris has other than 
chemical excellences. It is found, by owners of small gardens 
as of orchards and hopfields, that there are mechanical 
advantages of a dust over a spray; and in fact the art of 
dustings is in reference to many maladies supplanting the 
art of spraying. The dust has a longer and therefore often 
a more thorough period of operation, though of course both 
must be used for different chemicals. A wholly unexpected 
value of the popular t:-distillate sprays is the effect on the 
grass. I found growers of cider apples in Herefordshire 
convinced that the sprays killed the biological pests which 
infest over-grazed orchards. It is remarkable to see the 
apparent ruin of the grass followed by a lush reaction, obvious 
to the least observant. 


* * * * 
The Great Discovery 


This discovery of derris was of course a minor event, a mere 
by-product. Dr. Durham was a member of the Ross expe: 
ditions, whose joint discoveries, as someone said, have saved 
more lives than were lost in the Great War ; and the scientific 
contribution by Dr. Durham, now I believe the last survivor 
of an expedition that proved immediately fatal to many of 
the research workers, was crucial and essential. Of all existing 
monuments of precise and scientific energy few can excel the 
pile of his notebooks. They should become a national pos- 
session. Since he recovered his health, sacrificed to this 
world-famous research, Dr. Durham has devoted much time 
to English botany. Among his lesser accomplishments he has 
helped to track down and preserve many score of varieties of 
cider apple and perry pear that were on the point of dis- 
appearing. 


More Swallows 


An interesting sequel to a recent comment on the fewness 
of the swallows appears in the Bath Chronicle, which is one 
of the most pleasantly edited of local papers. A few swallows 
were with us very early, but the great flocks that usually 
followed some weeks later had not been seen. They have 
now come at a very late date. Last Sunday the inmates 
of Dr. Bromet’s home on the outskirts of Bath heard a loud 
and voluble twittering. The doctor went out and found 
an excited congregation of swallows, which had evidently 
just arrived. It seemed, he said, as if the more punctual 
birds were giving the late arrivals an eager welcome. It is 
curious that the swallows, with several other species, usually 
appear first towards the west of England. One line of 
migration seems to be Portugal and Falmouth and directly 
northwards, though the birds soon begin to fan out and fill 
the emptier districts across the breadth of England, 


* * * * 


Fat or Caterpillar 


An experience of this week suggests that we make a grave 
mistake when we feed our tits with fat or coconut at this 
time of year. A very acute observer has in her garden a 
nesting-box full of very greedy youngsters. The hen bird 
with untiring energy brings them a soft and palatable cater- 
pillar every few minutes. The cock bird takes quite his full 
share in the work of feeding, but he finds it easier to fly to 
a lump of fat (placed in an else empty cocoanut shell) than 
to hunt for caterpillars. He takes the fat to the young; 
but so far as it is safe to infer from their behaviour the hen 
bird objects. She appears to upbraid, if not to swear at, 
the cock, as if she knew that the diet was not the best for 
her growing family. Probably it is not. In any case the 
birds play such a useful part in securing their own natural 
food that it is a mistake of policy to divert them towards 
our artificial supplies. Many people hold that a very large 
amount of coconut is bad for the grown birds. It is as least 
as likely that promiscuous fat is bad for babies. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR. | 


INDIA PREPARING FOR SWARAJ 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.]} 

Sir,—The India Reform Bill will probably be passed by Par- 
Jiament before the end of August, and India may be said to be 
now preparing to work the Reforms—preparing for Swaraj. 
It should be emphasized that the largest party in India that 
counts is the Congress Party, now composed entirely of 
Hindus. For the first time in its long history and struggle the 
Congress has realized that whatever its members or its leaders 
spoke outside, on public platforms the real power, however 
small it might be, was to be found in the legislatures of the 
country, and that if their programme was to be successful they 
had to make use of the legislatures as well. 

At the very first opportunity that presented itself the 
Congress went to the polls having declared its faith in a “ par- 
liamentary programme” and having appointed a “ parlia- 
mentary body ”’ to manage this part of its political programme. 
It does not matter what the election pledges of the Congress 
party were or how that party’s war cries during the election 
sounded and aroused the electorate. What really mattered was 
the recognition that there was power to be captured in both 
the Central and the Provincial Councils. 

With the capture of that power came the consciousness of 
possessing it and the natural desire to use it. Therefore, Mr. 
Satyamurty’s recent challenge at a recent civic reception 
given to him at Madras as the leader of the Congress Party 
and its Secretary, to the effect that *‘ within 18 months from 
May of this year the Congress would be ruling the Provinces,” 
is understandable. His other reminder, to the Association of 
Central Unemployed in one of the provincial towns in the 
Madras presidency is also illuminating. One has no quarrel 
with him when he says that “* the Congress even after assuming 
responsibility in the Provinces cannot work wonders, whether 
it is the field of unemployment or otherwise.” His answer at 
a recent Nagpur meeting to a question—‘ what he as a Con- 
gress minister would do if the civil disobedience movement 
were to be revived,” is also quite frank. Mr. Satyamurty 
declared that “‘ under the Congress régime the civil disobe- 
dience prisoners would at least be given a better diet and their 
gaols would be better looked after by a Congress minister.” 
Again, his definite announcement recently at a Trichinopely 
meeting to the effect that ‘“* Congress would accept offices 
under the new constitution and they would contest every 
post,” is precise, definite, and must be taken to have been said 
with some amount of responsibility. 

The question may be asked: whom does Mr. Satyamurty 
represent as he talks of his “* programme ” and “ the orienta- 
tion of the Congress policy ” in the months to come? The 
answer is that Mr. Satyamurty represents the voters of the 
City of Madras which is by no means in the background in 
modern Indian politics and in the recent activities of the 
Congress. Mr. Satyamurty represents again a City which has 
preferred him to the Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar, 
the leader of the Justice party. In addition to this Mr. Satya- 
murty has now been elected as the President of the Tamil 
Naidu Congress Committee, a branch of the Congress organiza- 
tion which controls the politics and the policy of the Congress 
in the whole of South India, excluding the Andhra districts, 
and the Indian States of Puducottah, Mysore, Travancore and 
Cochin. It should not be forgotten also that Mr. Satyamurty’s 
name has been chosen by no less a person than Mr. C. Rajago- 
palachariar, the veteran South Indian leader of the Congress, 
to succeed him as the President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. That Committee again has elected Mr. Satya- 
murty to an undoubtedly exalted post knowing full well that 

Mr. Satyamurty is the Secretary of the Congress party in the 
Assembly, that he is prepared to accept office in a new con- 
stitution when the time comes and after hearing all his opinions 
and views in the matter of a political programme for the 
presidency. 

This can have only one meaning ; Mr. Satyamurty is to be 
given unlimited powers in his capacity as the President of 
the Tamil Naidu Congress Committee. His electorate is 





prepared to back him up when the time comes for him to 
stand as a candidate under the new constitution, and that 
they have faith in his programme believing as he does in 
the rule by parties, and cabinet government. His programme 
includes : “ Provincial Councils by the Congress ; the forma- 
tion of a Congress Party ministry in the province; and finally, 
the capture of local bodies.” All this is to be done * under 
the aegis and with the assistance of the new constitution,” 
be it noted. 

Surely this is not “ wrecking a constitution,” by any means 
or by any stretch of argument. The whole Congress Party 
with the exception of a few irreconcilable extremists, mostly 
violent Socialists, are supporting Mr. Satyamurty’s programme. 
It looks as though Congress leaders are now all out for ** assis- 
tance to the new constitution.” Hardly six months have 
passed since the general elections were held to the Central 
legislature. As Mr. Gandhi keeps emphasizing: ‘ The 
Parliamentary Mentality has come to stay.” 

Dr. Shafat Ahmed Khan, speaking at the Allahabad 
University the other day, said that “one of the healthiest 
signs of recent Indian political thought was the emergence 
of provincial patriotism in an intelligible and clear form 
and that provincial autonomy was the prerequisite to national 
solidarity.” The utterances of Congress leaders and the 
trend of events in the premier intellectual province in India 
amply illustrates this by accepting the principle of provincial 
autonomy : having the right to make ministries and to break 
them at will, it is not difficult to visualize a time when all 
provinces in India will be brought together in one common 
bond and towards one purpose, viz., accepting the Federation 
and to agree to be the units of a Federation of India. 

This is not a mere dream or an optimistic estimate. There 
was a great politician and great student of Constitutional 
History who passed away early in the month of February 
last year dreaming of a Federation of India, and he was hoping 
that ‘“‘ the Congress would come back to realities and to 
sanity in politics.’ That man--was Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, the very talented and distinguished editor of the 
Hindu of Madras, who did much through the great paper 
he edited and infiuenced, to bring Congress politics to some 
“sense of realities and values.” Mr. Iyengar said: ~ It is 
not by electoral artifices or by various complicated arrange- 
ments, necessary as they are, and sound as they must be, 
that the ultimate success of Swaraj in India depends. It is 
the organization of the people of the country into a body of 
worthy and efficient citizens that will make for the elevation 
and the progress of this country.” 

There is no doubt that Madras is organizing itself. Congress 
leaders realize that a great opportunity is before them to 
give Madras, and through the politics of that province, to the 
great Indian national organization, viz., the Congress, an 
excellent lead. Before many months have elapsed it is 
quite possible that Provincial Congress leaders will pass 
resolutions thanking Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Baldwin 
for the new Constitution.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Poona. J. D. JENKINS, 


CHURCH AND DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaTorR.]} 
Sir,—In reference to your leading article I suggest that 
the Joint Committee take a wholly unjustifiable line on the 
question of admission to the sacraments. On January 7th, 
1909, the Archbishop of Canterbury admonished the Vicar 
of Charing that he was “* not justified in repelling from Holy 
Communion a lady who had divorced her first husband and 
who had subsequently married a second husband in church.” 
Even if the Church were not in this matter subject to the 
civil law of the land, one would imagine that there need be 
no ecclesiastical quarrel with a decis‘on of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.—Your obedient servant, 
K. S. P. HAyYNes. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. &. 
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[fo the Editor of Tum Srecraror.] sect. The progress of the ‘“ Anglo-Catholic 
Sir,—T agree with you absolutely as to your reasonable chal- 


lenge to the equity and common sense of the majority report 
of our Bishops on the new ruling with regard to divorce. It 
will only lower the prestige of the English Church, which can 
already boast that not one-twelfth of the English in England 
cnter their so-called *‘‘ national Church” even at Easter. 
But your case is stronger than perhaps you are aware. Some 
years ago I wrote for the Nineteenth Century an article on 
“The Deceased Wife's Sister Bill,” at that time sab judice. 
I defended the bill for legalizing such marriages not on the 
ground of equity but of the laws of Leviticus, on which all 
Catholic and even medizeval Antiquity professes to be based. 
The leading Canon Lawyer in Europe in those days was Dr. 
A. T. Robertson, Bishop of Exeter. He offered to give his 
signed imprimaiur to the entire article. 

Let me now therefore briefly give my opinion, as always 
held by the entire Church of Christendom on Divorce. Divorce 
and remarriage of the innocent party is, has always been, and 
will always be (in theory at least) the rule of the Church. It 
is founded directly on our Lord’s words at St. Matthew vy, 32 
and xix. 4 It is not less founded on certain reasons (not 
very strong ones) for extension of cases for divorce and re- 
marriage founded on St. Paul's words at 1 Cor. vii, 11-15, 
with Erasmus’ admirable long comment on them. On this 
our present Act of Parliament of 1857 is founded. It is true 
that some of the Catholic Fathers, such as Augustine, objected 
to this conclusion from our Lord’s words ; but even he admitted 
that the whole was not only a quaestio vexaia but latebrosissima 
(‘Sermon on the Mount”). I presume Augustine means 
that ‘it is a case full of pitfalls ~~ and one that the Church 
cannot finally determine against the common sense of mankind. 
How does the Roman Church get out of this? By pretending 
that * except for fornication “ means pre-nuptial chastity and 
that * divorce ~~ means separation from bed and board and 
that, as remarriage is not mentioned, remarriage even of the 
innocent is illegal. But the weighty note of Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, a definite High Churchman of the older and truer 
schocl and a classical scholar so great that the Senate of Cam- 
bridge University actually asked him to desist from entering 
for further examinations in order to give the rest of the 
University a chance, gallantly pronounces on the side of truth 
and common sense. (See his note, recalling the opinions of the 
Fathers of the Church at St. Matthew v, 32.) But even 
Wordsworth does not allow the remarriage of the innocent 
person. Yet the Greek Church allows it: and Alford in his 
comment on the passage acutely remarks that Augustine 
** retracted ~ in later life the stricter views of his earlier on 
this subject, which he pronounced * obscurum; . . . immo 
wero non me pervenisse ad hujus rei perfectionem sentio~ (Re- 
tractationes, ti. 57). 

Ideally, of course, marriage is an indissoluble partnership. 
Our Lord expressly says that * from the beginning ~ divorce 
was not allowed but ** for the hardness of men’s hearts.” But 
it was the Roman Church, with its usual pleas of demurrer for 
money payments (see the Tariff for Sins quoted in Bayle, 
Dict. s.v. °° Banck ~ and Lord Bolingbroke, who saw it in 1754, 
in the Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. ** Tariff), which erected 
into an idol the theory of an absolute indissolubility while 
erranging for Napoleon's and the late Duke of Aosta’s dissolu- 
tion of contract and. as Lord Acton says, a long list of royalties 
in the sixteenth century. The English Church is on the road 
to peril if. as Wordsworth says, she repeals our Lord’s express 
Yours obediently, 


A. H. T.. Crarxe. 


words legislating for all time. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 


|To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 

Sin.—In vour excellent leading article on Marriage and the 
Church of England a sort of regretful surprise is expressed 
that Convocation does nothing to bring its ideas of marriage 
into line with the most enlightened opinions held today. 
* Why.” it is asked, ** cannot the Church make some attempt 
to commend Christian Marriage by repudiating the unintelligent 
obscurantism which sacrifices human happiness to a theory ?° 
It seems to me that the reason for this obstinate refusal 
to live in the twentieth century is plain enough. The Church 
of England, whether we like it or not, is rapidly being trans- 
formed from a liberal, progressive body to a reactionary 
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movement, the 
enthusiasm of its rank and file, and the untiring Vigour of 


its propaganda cannot ke denied by anyone who takes the 
trouble to look into the matter. Those of us who still believe 
in religious freedom are doing nothing to maintain it, and. 
while we are inactive, church after church is being approximated 
in doctrine and ritual to those of the Roman Faith. 

I am not attempting to decry the genuine religious fervour 
and self-sacrificing zeal of Roman or Anglo-Catholic propa. 
gandists. But if we do not want to be driven out of the 
Kstablished Church, we really must pay some attention to what 
is going on. We cannot expect an enlightened policy on any 
subject whatever while the whole machinery of the Church 
is being captured by men who are Roman Catholic in every. 
thing but a few comparatively unimportant details of church 
government. 

Over 70,000 members were enrolled in the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress of 1933 and the new Church Union is incomparably 
the most powerful and vigorous body of organized opinion 
in the Church today. Unless the Bishops are somehow rescued 
from the threats and demands of this increasing propaganda, 
it is idle to expect a mitigation of the cruel mediaevalism 
enshrined in the marriage laws of the Churech.—T am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, COLASTERION, 


[To the Editor of Tux Spreraror.] 

Sir,—Your cogent article on ** The Chureh and Divorce” 
might have carried its argument even further by pointing 
out the essentially materialistic attitude of the Church in 
this matter. That marriage in the flesh shall count as the 
vital thing which holds as long as the body endures, is perhaps 
only to be expected in a Church which bases its foundation 
doctrines of Incarnation and Resurrection on physical rather 
than on spiritual acts ; nevertheless it is amazing and deplor- 
able that a Religion whose Founder. and chief Apostle so 
exalted and deified the Spirit in man should be represented 
as making the Spirit completely subordinate to the flesh. 
If marriage is not of spirit with spirit it is not Christian 
marriage at all, and the legality which binds it reduces it to 
the level of the herd. The Church appears to be incapable 
of freeing itself from its materialism. In Communion physical 
elements are essential and in Ordination authority cannot 
be transmitted without the actual touch of hands. It is 
indeed disappointing to find Bishops and Clergy still dominated 
by conceptions which make Religion for many people today 
so unspiritual and impossible.— Yours truly, 


Hawkshead. T. H. Martin, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Signor Mussolini tells the world that, ** We will imitate 
to the letter those who are giving us a lesson. They have 
shown that when it was a question of creating an empire, 
or of defending it, they never took at all into account the 
opinion of the world.” 

The Duce’s remarks are unmistakably aimed at. this 
country with particular reference to South Africa—36 years 
ago. ‘They have a more than specious justification, and we 
have no right to brush them aside, though the Tu Quoque 
method of argument is never very convincing. In many 
respects the circumstances are not analogous, but we need 
not stress that point. We did undeniably defy the opinion 
of the world, when it became a question of defending, and of 
extending, our empire. So, indeed, have other empire- 
builders. Like Italy in the present case, we brooked no inter- 
ference in a dispute that, we considered, concerned no one 
but the two parties to it. 

The essential flaw in Signor Mussolini's retaliatory argument 
is that the events in South Africa took place more than a 
third of a century ago, before the World War—before the 
nations signed the Covenant of the League—at a time when 
international relations were on a different level and world 
opinion counted for Jess—when the world was, as it has 
been led to imagine, at a different stage of civilization. Must 
the nations of the world admit that their hopes are a delusion ? 

that they have not advanced one whit from the old method 
of settling differences by war? Because their forefathers 
won their empires by the sword, must they for ever march 
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along the same bloody road to fresh empires and fresh 


conquests * 

But it will be said by Italy, by Japan, or by any Great 
Power bent on expansion—whether under cover of a civilizing 
crusade, or in the defence or furtherance of genuine national 
jnterests—it is all very well for you, who have won and 
held your empires by these methods, and are now secure 
and satiated with power, to talk smugly about self-determina- 
tion, the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the surrender 
of national rights to international arbitration. How can 
England answer this? She cannot deny the accusation. 
She can only say—and it will carry little weight: “ These 
things happened a third of a century ago—or it may be a 
eentury—or many centuries. We did these things then, in 
common with other nations, when there was no League. 
If there had been, we would have referred our dispute with 
the Boer republics to its consideration. We ask you to 
believe us, and in the name of peace, and international good- 
will, and the sanctity of Covenants, to do the same in your 
dispute. In all sincerity, we—’ but the rest of our appeal 
would be drowned in ribald laughter from a hundred million 
Italian, Japanese, and a good many other throats. It would 
only remain for us to declare in the most unequivocal terms, 
that we intend to fulfil our own pledges under the Covenant, 
when occasion arises, at all costs to ourselves or others, 
whomsoever it may concern. 

May I add one word more? Foreign criticisms of Great 
Britain were expressed in far more violent and hostile terms, 
officially and otherwise, in 1899, than we have used with 
regard to Italy in the present difference of opinion; the 
violence of language, not to say hostile demonstration, has, 
in fact, been mainly on the Italian side. Italy is our friend 
and ally. We value that friendship, which, as between 
friends, includes the right, which we should not deny to any 
frend, to differ on important questions, to express our 
opinions on them, and without animosity to tender friendly 
advice, even if unwelcome. We have a right to remind 
her that we were her best friend in the time of trial, when 
modern Italy came into being 80 years ago, and have had no 
serious quarrel with her since.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 


PLANNED EMIGRATION 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir,—May I as an Australian be permitted to comment on 
afew points in Mr. Ammon’s letter in your issue of June 14th? 
Mr. Ammon, citing the fact that before the War a large number 
of emigrants left Great Britain, seems to believe that an 
early resumption of emigration will go far in solving the 
unemployment problem. Perhaps it might alleviate the 
unemployment problem in England, but has it not occurred 
to Mr. Ammon that there may be unemployed men and 
women in the Dominions? Naturally Dominion Governments 
do not want an addition to their unemployed, and certainly 
they are justified when they desire to aid their own people in 
distress rather than supply plant, machinery, food, &c., to 
immigrants. When emigration takes place it is because 
other lands can offer better conditions than the homeland. 
It is for the very reason that the Dominions cannot at present 
offer better conditions to the people at home that emigration 
has ceased. At atime when the markets for primary products 
have been considerably narrowed by depression, tariffs and 
quotas, when prices for wool and wheat are at bedrock, when 
all the great primary producing countries are subsidizing the 
farmer to keep him on his feet, those who urge more settlement 
overseas are simply showing absolute ignorance of the con- 
ditions in the Dominions.—Yours faithfully, 
855 Finchley Road, N.W.11. Epwarp T. LitTLesoun. 


RECOMMENDATION LETTERS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTaror.] 
Sm, —IlIness has prevented me from writing earlier in strong 
support of your correspondent, Mr. F. W. Tanner, of May 17th. 
He emphasizes the enormous waste of money spent in postage 
and statioaery by people too poor to obtain surgical appliances 
for themselves, because the present system of working the 
Royal Surgical Aid Society compels those sufferers either to 
call personally on subscribers at the expense of leather and 
*bus fares, or else to send scores of letters by post. 


C. B. THACKERAY. 





I would like to call attention to two other evils of the 
system, which make it both heart-breaking and degrading. I 
refer first to delay and to the pain and suffering involved, and 
secondly to enforced begging. As an example of this I quote 
the case of a retired nurse aged sixty-six, who came to this 
office in a dangerous physical state, owing to the urgent need 
of a surgical belt. The doctor's certificate was three weeks 
old, but she had not succeeded in getting even one of the 
necessary eight Letters in spite of painful efforts. °Buses 
caused dangerous jolting, walking far was impossible, and on 
her sole income of 20s. per week it was a cruel strain to use 
money for stamps. Besides this she was sensitive and inde- 
pendent and she hated to be obliged to tell a pitiful tale, in 
order to get the sympathy of subscribers, in competition with 
other applicants. 

The methods of the Royal Surgical Aid Society could be 
modernized, and all these evils could be avoided, if sub- 
scribers to it would convince the London Headquarters that 
they do not wish to retain a system of patronage, and that 
their subscriptions would continue without reduction if 


Letters were abolished. Mary Tcpor (Secretary) 


Social Service Centre, Royal York Buildings, Brighton. 


NOISE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpPectTaTorR.] 
Sir,—What are the chief drawbacks in modern life ? Surely 
* noise ” is one of the greatest. Who has not been unpleasantly 
aroused by the early morning jangling of milk bottles ? 
A visit to the Noise Abatement Exhibition which is being 
held inthe Science Museum, South Kensington, until June 30th 
leaves me with the firm impression that rubber more than 
any other substance is one of the great factors in making 
modern life more silent. Among the exhibits in this display 
one notes rubber castors specially suitable for hospitals 
and similar institutions, semi-pneumatic rubber mats, rubber 
wood blocks for road-making, and pneumatic tyres for milk 
delivery vans an1 land tractors, and one learns that, again 
with the object of reducing noise, a special rubber cement is to 
be tested on a stretch of railway track. Future generations 
may well put it on record that Mr. Dunlop, the father of the 
rubber industry, not only helped to make all wheeled things 
move faster and easier, but they may also say of him, “* He 
made the world a quieter place in an age when industry 
and traffic threatened us with din.”—Yours obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON, | 
22a Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, N.W.6. 


BROUGHAM 
[To the Editor of THe Srectraror.] 

Sir,—Many of those who have read and admired Mr. G. T. 
Garratt’s new Life of Brougham must, like myself, have 
regretted that it was reviewed in your pages by one who 
admits that he previously had “ thought Henry Brougham 
rather a tiresome fellow.” That Mr. Garratt’s book has made 
your reviewer ~ change his mind and pass a very different 
judgement ” is all to the good, but none the less he writes that 
* for all his fame, Brougham was never a great man. 

Brougham certainly gave posterity, as also his contempo- 
raries, plenty of scope for criticism. But surely a century 
after his Lord Chancellorship we must pronounce him great. 
His record in political and social reform alone deserves that 
adjective. But no man has a greater record as a Law Reformer. 
My only criticism of Mr. Garratt’s book is that it is too much 
absorbed in the political scheming of the day to the detriment 
of Brougham’s great and permanent work in legal reform : 
Mr. Garratt does not even mention the creation of the Central 
Criminal Court. That Court, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and our County Courts all owe their creation 
to Brougham. The establishment of County Courts, where 
cases were to be tried “in a summary way "—an ambition 
never in fact realized —was one of our greatest legal reforms. 
It was Brougham who began the cleaning up of our legal 
system after the death-hand of Lord Eldon was removed. He 
has had no successor worthy of him. 

Today we appear to be content with such minor legal 
reforms as can pass uncontested and with the approval of the 
Bench and the Bar. Brougham knew better. He drove 
through his far vaster reforms in the face of professional 
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obstruction and opposition. 
deny Brougham the adjective great.—Yours faithfully. 
14 Burgh Heath Road, Epsom. CLauD MULLINS. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 

[To the Editor of THe SrectTaTor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Thompson’s reply to my review of his biography 
of Ralegh calls for comment in a few particulars. 

The misspelling of Berrio’s name as ** Berreo ” is, of course, 
a minor point ; but it seems a pity, since the Spanish explorer 
himself consistently spelt it Berrio. With reference to my 
charges of general inaccuracy Mr. Thompson appeals to his 
text and maintains that ‘anyone interested can read 
the pages leading up to Mary Queen of Scots’ execution and 
ree exactly how it comes into the story of the rupture with 
Spain.” I think not. The impression given (to my mind at 
any rate) was that Mary’s execution was a major issue in 
impelling Philip into war with England; whereas the decisive 
factor was the change in the political situation in Europe, 
which is ignored. 

As regards ‘Ralegh’s part in the Cadiz enterprise Mr. 
Thompson’s appeal to the experience of men still living 
who served at Gallipoli or Zeebrugge seems irrelevant. Their 
heroism is no more in question than that of the Elizabethans 
who fought at Cadiz in 1596. I stated that while Ralegh’s 
conduct was eminently courageous, it could not accurately 
be described as “ reckless audacity,” and I cited three im- 
portant facts to illustrate the point. 

Mr. Thompson’s indignant refusal in his book to accept the 
idea that Ralegh, when hard pressed, was given to prevarication 
while retaining his sincerity of purpose, indicates, I think, his 
general line of approach. Hard facts support this view, and few, 
if any, Elizabethans would have regarded such a statement as 
conveying a stigma. The Anglo-Saxons are almost unique 
in regarding veracity as a moral virtue ; and even among them 
the concept is of modern acceptance. My review was not written 
with the desire to fasten on minor blemishes in an attempt to 
discredit an otherwise trustworthy book. I cited a number of 
errors in fact (and refrained from citing others) and of what 
I regarded as errors of interpretation because, after a careful 
reading of the work, I considered that the greatness of a 
great Englishman had been misinterpreted.— Yours faithfully, 

Rhodes House, Oxford. V. T. Haritow. 


THE PEACE BALLOT 
[To the Editor of Tue SprectTator.] 
Sir,—On Thursday, June 27th, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, we are to learn the final figures in the Ballot on the 
League of Nations and Armaments that has been in progress 
durmg the past nine months. 

Thanks to the help of five hundred thousand volunteers, 
well over ten million votes have already been recorded in 
favour of League principles and the collective system of 
ensuring Peace. 

Many tons of ballot forms have had to be issued from the 
head office in London. It has come to my notice that, thanks 
to the many donors of sums ranging from a shilling to a 
thousand pounds, the whole expenditure that has had to be 
incurred at headquarters has now been met save for £468. 

There will be many of your readers, I feel sure, who share 
with me the hope that when Lord Cecil announces the final 
results, he may also be in a position to state that the balance 
now outstanding has been cleared. Those wishing to con- 
tribute, however small the sum, should write without delay 
direct to Lord Cecil at 16 South Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. 
They will have the satisfaction of participating in the carrying 
through of a great piece of work to a triumphant conclusion.— 
Yours truly, 


Little House, D’Oyley Street, S.W.1. Puitie GiBss. 


A CENSURE 
|To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—I am glad to see that you published my letter about 
the Listener in your June 7th issue. But someone changed 
my “censorial”’ to “ censorious at the end.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


The Brunswick, Buxton. ALEC Critic. 


No law reformer of today would 
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Champs-Elysées 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


L’AVENUE triomphale de Paris, la célébre voie des Champs. 
Elysées, subit actuellement une évolution exceptionnelle 
laquelle parait d’autant plus digne de remarque, qu’jl ya 
rareté a voir la physionomie d’un quartier ou dune TUE g 
modifier de fond en comble pendant le cours de lexisteng 
moyenne dun homme ; ce n’est, généralement, qu’aprés yp 
ou deux siécles, et grace 4 l'étude des archives et des Pieces 
de bibliothéques, qu’apparaissent dans leur plénitude les 
bouleversements accomplis par Chronos. C’est, précisément, 
cette loi naturelle de lente stratification qui vient détr 
transgressée, sur la plus belle artére de Paris, 4 un rythme 
proprement vertigineux. 

Le touriste qui faisait, il y a trente ans, la promenade des 
Champs-Elysées, se demanderait, en revoyant aujourd'hui 
Yendroit qu'il admira jadis, si ses yeux ne le trompent point, 
La métamorphose est-elle done si compléte ? . . . . Elle est 
totale, en fait, dans la partie comprise entre le Rond-Point et 
la Place de Etoile. Les visiteurs de ’ Exposition de 1909 
ont sans doute conservé le souvenir: de cette voie bordée 
@hotels particuliers aristocratiques et austéres. La circulation 
y était intense pendant la journée, les voitures se rendant au 
Bois de Boulogne trouyant la un chemin idéal; d ailleurs, 
pour se conformer aux exigences de la mode du temps, la 
“haute gomme”’—-selon Tlexpression argotique alors en 
vogue—ne pouvait, sous peine de déchéance, se dispenser de 
parader en équipage de choix A ce rendez-vous de I’clégance 
et du plaisir; mais, le soir venu, tout mouvement était 
suspendu ; nul promeneur ne fréquentait plus ce quartier 
plongé dans le silence de la nuit. 

Il en va tout autrement de nos jours: les hotels ont été 
rasés pour faire place & de luxueux magasins. Les grands 
cafés aux terrasses débordantes, les cinémas dont léclairage 
rutile en gammes variées et chatoyantes, les premiéres 
marques d’automobiles du monde, les agences des principaux 
quotidiens, les comptoirs des plus puissantes banques inter- 
nationales, les maisons de couture en renom, les palaces aux 
architectures somptueuses se coudoient et rivalicent dans un 
déploiement de faste, marqué au coin de la mode de Paris. 

On doit reconnaitre que ce lieu prestigieux n’usurpe point 
la renommeée dont il jouit dans l'univers. KEst-il, de Vavis 
méme de nos hotes ¢trangers, spectacle plus imposant, et en 
méme temps plus gracieux, que cette avenue qui, sur un 
pareours de prés de deux kilométres, se déroule en une 
perspective dune parfaite rectitude ? Elle s’ouvre, sur la 
Place de la Concorde, par deux imposants groupes de marbre, 
connus sous le nom de ‘* Chevaux de Marly,” qui furent 
sculptés par les deux fréres Coustou pour orner le chateau 
de Marly et qui, en 1795, se virent transportés sur l’emplace- 
ment qu’ils occupent encore. De ce point, la voie monte, 
majestueuse, vers son glorieux couronnement, TArc de 
Triomphe, dont l’érection fut décrétée par Napoléon, aprés 
la bataille d’Austerlitz, le 12 février 1806, et qui s’éléve, 
dominant Paris, au centre de la place ott ne convergent pas 
moins de douze avenues. Sous l’are central de ce monument 
repose le Soldat Inconnu ; c’est 1a, aussi, que veille le coeur 
de la France entiére, que la flamme du souvenir monte vers 
ceux qui offrirent leur vie pour le salut de la Patrie et 
qu’éternellement s’évoquera l’inoubliable défilé de la victoire des 
Alliés. Tableau grandiose ayant pour fond, derriére les Tuileries, 
la masse sombre du Louvre, ancestrale demeure des rois. 

Peut-étre ne sera-t-il point interdit de rappeler ici que les 
Champs-Elysées ne furent mis a la mode que vers le milieu 
du XVIITI® siécle. En 1754, Louis XV ayant acheté hotel 
du comte d’Evreux pour Voffrir 4 la marquise de Pompadour, 
les courtisans s’°empressérent autour de la favorite et furent 
les assidus de cette demeure, qui, aprés de multiples vicissi- 
tudes, est devenue la résidence actuelle du Président de la 
République. C’est dans ce palais que Napoléon signa son 
abdication, le 22 juin 1815. Notons encore que la plantation 
de Vavenue des Champs-Elysées, qui portait alors le nom 
d’ ** Allée du Roule,” fut ordonnée par un arrét du Conseil 
d’Etat du 24 aoait 1667. Les travaux furent exécutés, 4 
partir de 1670, sous la direction du fameux Le Notre, qui 
couvrit d’arbres en quinconce cette plaine d’alluvions, fangeuse 
en hiver et poussiéreuse en été, laquelle de nos jours, brile, 
par tous temps, d’un éclat également vif. R. L. V. 
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The Many-Featured Face of Japan 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


asia escapes all our categories. And, of the Asiatic countries 
none is more baffling to measure by Western standards than 
japan: peculiarly so, because there is much in her many- 
featured face that seems to partake of our own qualities. 
Itis hardly untrue to say that whenever we believe we have 
found a phenomenon in Japanese life which resembles our own, 
te it liberalism or fascism, militarism or patriotism, we have 
no sooner pinned it down with a European formula than we 
find it escaping from our grasp and assuming a shape which 
does not correspond to its Western counterpart. Some say 
that Japan is the Britain of the East : Lowes Dickinson saw in 
her“ Greece without the intellect”’: others, again, find in her mil:- 
tary tradition the semblance of Prussia. They are all true, and 
alluntrue ; and I have often felt that we must divest ourselves 
of much of our mental clothing, as a man strips before he can 
swim, in order that we may approach the East free from 
hampering pre-conceptions. 


This picture of passing from one element into another, as 
from air into water, suggests a test by which to measure the 
merit of those who set out to explain the East to the West. 
And few there are who survive it. Keyserling contrived to give 
the impression that at least he knew he was undergoing it : 
there are pages in Lafcadio Hearn which bear witness to his 
ability to rid himself of Europe before he tried to probe 
Japan; and it so happens that two of the authors now 
under review can claim that they are also among the few 
who need not greatly fear the exacting test. Sir George 
Sansom, whom we congratulate on his honour in the Birthday 
List, is known to every student of the Far East as a well- 
equipped authority, who gave us, in his Japan: A Short 
Cultural History, the best modern volume on the subject. 
And though the present volume is only an official report to 
the Department of Overseas Trade, it owes its quality as a 
record of the economic condition of Japan in 1934 to Sir 
George’s penetrating understanding of the country in which 
he serves as Commercial Counsellor to the British Embassy. 
The second author is Mr. Upton Close, who says of himself 
that he ‘“‘ has no theory to espouse, no axe to grind, no person 
to please, no hate to tickle.’ Both of them, and for that 
matter, Herr Giinther Stein too, are at pains to disabuse 
their readers of many current misconceptions about Japan, 
and to present the truth, as far as it is given them to see it. 
The kernel of that truth is that, in the economic field at all 


events, Japan possesses competitive ability of a high order, 


which will continue to be the mainstay of an expanding foreign 
trade after the temporary advantages of a depreciated 
currency and low wages cease to operate so heavily in her 
favour. I do not agree with Herr Stein when he says that 
Japan is the only country that would greatly profit by the 
removal of the existing restrictions on foreign trade. Ner 
is it possible to accept his hyperbole that Japan may soon 
become ‘the largest exporter in the world”; but both he 
and Sir George Sansom do well to remind us that in manu- 
factured goods Japan now takes nearly 10 per cent. of the 
export trade of the world. Apart from this criticism, Herr 
Stcin’s examination of the whole problem is pertinent, able 
and timely ; and he concludes that neither the low yen, nor 


cheap labour, nor even the comparative impoverishment of 


many world markets, is any more than a contributory agent in 
Japan’s successful challenge in foreign trade, but that the 
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Cecisive factor is the organized and scientific purpose that 
runs through her whole economic enterprise. 

But, for every reader who will take the trouble to digest the 
Sansom Report and Herr Stein’s compact little book, there 
will be a score who will read Mr. Close with pleasure and 
enlightenment. Mr. Upton Close is a lively writer who can 
draw on wide reading and many years of personal experience. 
His book is packed—sometimes too loosely packed— 
with both; and to such good effect that, of the fifty-odd 
modern volumes on Japan that I have read in the past few 
years, this book of his stands out, in virtue of the personal 
quality of the writing and of the vivid glimpses of Japanese 
life which appear on many of its pages. As an essay in 
English style it has little claim to distinction ; and yet, Mr. 
Close has an aptitude for telling and accurate phrase which 
fastens the attention of the reader just when the looseness of 
his writing is beginning to tempt one to skip whole pages at a 
jump. The truth is that, with all its glaring faults, this book 
comes nearer than any other of our time to success in the 
difficult enterprise of describing Japan as she is. This is not 
the Japan of the cherry-blossom, the tea ceremony and the 
pretty pictures of Mount Fuji, though, be it said, these are not 
ignored by Mr. Close. It is the Japan of power and money, of 
heroism and corruption, of Araki and Manchukuo: the Japan 
of the divine mission in East Asia. In a serried gallery of por- 
traits we see the powerful figures of Japan in crisis; Saionji 
and Toyama, Matsuoka (a little too much of him) and Kagawa, 
Takahashi, Saito, Hirota, Ugaki, Makino, Konoye, half a dozen 
plutocrats, many soldiers, among whom I miss an authentic 
portrait of Doihara, though the likenesses of Asaki and his 
school are well done. In all these, often inaccurate in detail 
but authentic in result, the reader is given successive “* closc- 
ups ” of personalities, touched with illuminating detail, out of 
which the face of Japan begins to disclose itself. And here 
Mr. Upton Close justifies his title; for the virile and cor- 
tradictory qualities thus revealed in scores of individuals are, 
in fact, the elements “ behind the face of Japan * which mould 
its national features. 

Mr. Close has a chapter on * Individualistie and Noncon- 
formist Japan” in which he says that * Japanese history is 
sprinkled with examples of a sublime ability to disobey ” and 
that ‘‘ reverence for authority and individual initiative exist 
in proportion, making a formidable leadership towards world 
conquest.” Here he is open to challenge. If this thesis were 
true, Japan might indeed emulate Rome and England in 
Imperial destiny. But, is it true? In the supreme modern 
test of individual quality in a crisis—namely, in the air—the 


Japanese fall short. They are capable of great feats of 
courage, endurance and fortitude. Self-immolation and 


sacrifice at the bidding of an almost spiritual motive is their 
second nature ; but there are inexorable limits in the Japanese 
character to this heroic nonconformity, which Mr. Close 
discovers in them, and the true individualist will ask whether 
the picture he gives of individualist and nonconformist Japan 
is correctly drawn. This doubt vitiates one of his vital con- 
clusions, and introduces a factor of disconcerting, not to say 
disabling, uncertainty regarding the future of Japan’s self- 
appointed mission. Compared with any of the great nations 
of the modern world Japan has never had to face supreme 
danger or supreme destiny. When she does, it will be time 
enough to say that she has the innate power to survive. Mean- 
while, the issue here is not the fundamental quality of Japan, 
but the merit of Mr. Close’s book. And of that the reader will 
have little doubt. 
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Two Philosophic Democrats 


In Defence of Democracy. By J. S. Fulton and C. R. Morris. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

In the last year or two many knights errant have been has- 
tening to the rescue of democracy, but there was room for a 
champion of the old-fashioned sort, wielding the rapier of 
philosophy rather than the firearms of practical politics. 
Oxford has now sent the distressed lady two such champions 
in Mr. Fulton and Mr. Morris. Their joint book, In Defence 
of Democracy, is the most purely theoretical of all the volumes 
recently published on the same text. It is practical enough 
in the sense that it tries to keep firmly in touch with human 
nature as it is—not as one would like to imagine it to be ; but 
it keeps no less firmly to the plane of general reasoning, and 
hardly ever condescends to the particular. 

Thus, when answering Professor Laski’s thesis that the 
Election of 1931 finally ranged the competing forces of 
Socialism and Capitalism against each other in a battle to the 
death, they do not ask whether the thesis is true as a matter 
of history, but only whether it need be true as a matter of 
prediction. Again, they argue in the same way that there is 
no necessary connexion between dictatorship and efficiency or 
between democracy and inefficiency ; but they refrain from ques- 
tioning the actual record of dictatorships, nor do they draw any 
distinction between the performance of Italian Fascism and of 
German Nazism. Indeed, they draw no distinction between 
the various forms of government which answer to their general 
definition of democracy ; for instance, they do not analyse the 
diverse relations which exist in different democracies between 
executive and legislature. 

This severely philosophic treatment has, of course, many 
disadvantages. In particular, it tends sometimes to miss the 
real point of contemporary events. The real refutation of 
Professor Laski’s argument lies in the fact that there has 
probably been a deeper division of opinion between himself 
and Sir Walter Citrine since 1931 on the subject of economic 
policy than between Sir Walter and Mr. Runciman. Again, 
the significant characteristics of Nazism are its almost ludicrous 
barrenness in the field of social legislation and administration, 
and its extraordinary success in evoking voluntary effort in 
social service. It has thus succeeded where English demo- 
cracy had admittedly succeeded far better, and has created 
administrative chaos where the English civil service has at 
least maintained coherence. The point is that the Nazi's case 
is not really based on any contention as to forms of govern- 
ment: his case is rather that forms of government are less 
important than spiritual stimulation ; and our authors’ logic 
swings rather wide of that point. 

But perhaps a more serious disadvantage is that the philoso- 
pher must be so very careful of his own definitions, lest, having 
refuted others, he himself should slip into fallacy. He cannot 
make the sort of courteous admission to his opponents which 
is happily so common in English political debates ; he is, as it 
were, on his oath and there must be no weak link in his evi- 
dence. Our authors are shrewd critics of revolutionary 
philosophies ; that is, they give the devil fair play and allow 
him to trip himself up. They detect, for instance, what so 
many controyersialists miss: the ‘ millennial’ assumption 
on which the whole Communist case is founded, an assumption 
derived, not from reason, but from a priori faith. But they 
do not, always watch their own steps. For instance, in reply 
to the Marxist case, they,concede that in-a democracy “ all 
real power over the individual, which is within the competence 
of human hands at all, should reside.in the political sovereign.” 
If this is a considered statement, its inevitable conclusion is 
that the only possible form of democratic government is com- 
plete state socialism, for all private employment means “ real 
power” exercised over one man by another, and in every 
market the richer man, whether buyer or séller, will exercise 
*‘ real power ” over his neighbour by getting the better of the 
bargain. Substitute for the words “ reside in” the words 
“be exercised within limits prescribed by,’ and you get the 
accepted principle of all modern government, and, indeed, of 
all civilized government since the decay of feudalism. Must 

modern democracy go beyond this ; and, if so, where can it 
stop, short of state socialism ? There are signs at the end of 
the book that our authors have made up their mind to travel 
very far along this road, and that there is nothing in the 
principle of democracy, as they understand it, which would 





— ~~ 


prevent them from going the whole way. They may be right 
but, if so, their conclusion raises the old doubt Whethe, 
democracy is a principle at all—whether a reasoned defence 
of democracy is anything more than an attemp 
an attitude. 

This impression is rather strengthened by the fact that, like 
all recent defenders of democracy and all devotees of dictator. 
ship, Mr. Fulton and Mr. Morris end ‘by resting almost all their 
hope on an improved education. They: repeat the old Objec. 
tions to private schools, as tending to discourage a democratic 
state of mind, and they appear to be hardly aware that they 
are thus raising an issue of political principle : whether’ 
State monopoly of teaching is compatible with freedom, Jj 
one respect, indeed, they are -refreshingly original, They 
realize, as so few people realize, that the adult tutorial clag 
is not a pis aller but a distinct form of education, and in many 
ways the most powerful and the most hopeful of all its formg, 
Adult education is, in truth, the great cultural discovery of the 
present age, and this country has never shown its peculiar 
instinct for democracy more clearly than in the distinctive 
methods by which it has sought to develop this new territo : 
But it is also true that it is the most easily perverted of al 
forms of education. Here, as elsewhere, the inculcation of an 
attitude of mind is no substitute for belief in coherent principles 
of government. 


t to Tationalize 


Eustace Percy, 


Crying Wolf 


Quack, Quack! By Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. LeonarpD Woo r is an attractive writer on any subject, 
When he lets himself go as a satirist, calling in the resources 
of the British Museum and of Mr. McKnight Kauffer to help 
him, the result is both thought-provoking and entertaining, 
If it were only for the four pages of illustration which bring 
out the truly remarkable facial resemblance between the 
Hawaiian war-god Kukailimoru and Messrs. Hitler (full-face) 
and Mussolini (side-face) respectively, this book would be 
worth the reader’s while. But this is only a toothsome bait 
to secure his attention for two long chapters of critical 
argument which themselves invite criticism. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘“ Quack, Quack in Politics.” 

It is mainly directed to an analysis of the phenomena of what 
Mr. Woolf calls the process of “ decivilization ” which has 
been going on in parts of Europe in recent vears. He has no 
difficulty in showing that the Fiihrer or Chief who exploits 
mass-emotion is a modern variety of tribal magician or 
medicine-man and that the crowds who are under his spell 
have reverted from the standards of civilized life, as it has 
been known in Europe in recent centuries, to the level of 
primitive savages. Mr. Woolf is all the more qualified to draw 
this comparison since he has himself lived amongst the jungle- 
dwellers of Ceylon and has closely and sympathetically 
observed both them and their animals. He found them 
charming, as charming as tourists visiting the dictator-ridden 
countries are apt to find their inhabitants. But, as he remarks, 
** only a savage or an imbecile could possibly desire to imitate 
the communal lives of these charming creatures and people. 
They had no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account 
of time; no arts; no letters; no society; and, which is 
worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death.” 
Apart from the probability that, whatever the régime, Germans 
will go on wearing watches, this is the state to which one 
might expect a prolonged dictatorship like the present would 
bring the German people. They are cut off from know: 
ledge of the outer world ; they have no more seats of learning ; 
their churches are being threatened with the same fate as their 
universities ; their social life is rendered intolerable by 
espionage ; their creative workers, in art or letters, are driven 
into exile or thwarted and controlled in their activities ; and 
the Rule of Law, safeguarding individual life and liberty, has 
disappeared. 

All this is true and worth saying, since it has not yet sunk 
into the consciousness of our too easy-going people. But will 
it last ? Has this decivilization come to stay ? Can a people 
with the great past of the Germans, the people of Lessing and 
Leibnitz, of Goethe and Humboldt, not to speak of modern 
scholars and men of science, be so quickly reduced almost to 
the level of the brute ? Does not the sway of the magician 
begin to pall? Are there not signs that what we are witnessing 
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— 
in Germany is only a passing Saturnalia, bearing witness 
- toed to an inner weakness which the Western world, in 
™ - . of 1914, had not suspected, but not to a permanent 
siiiteration of the higher personality ? 

But Mr. Woolf not only despairs of Germany, not to speak 
of Jialy and Russia, but he also seems sure that the same fate 
threatens this country. It is true that he pays us the hand- 
some tribute that ‘ looking back over the history of the human 

race, one is forced to the conclusion that two peoples, the 
Greeks and the English, made—each in their own way—an 
incomparable contribution to political civilization.” But 
elsewhere (pp. 26-27) he seems to lay it down as fore-ordained 
that European civilization as a whole will perish. The reason 
he gives for this assurance is that the minority in Europe who 
enjoy the blessings of civilization are unwilling to share them 
with the non-possessing majority. He backs this up as regards 
this country with some criticisms on the average man, his 
feelings towards the Royal Family and his “ flag-waving, in- 
eantation, medicine-man frame of mind, which seem hardly 
just either to the general population or to the teaching 
profession. 

We have left little space for Mr. Wooli’s second chapter in 
which he directs his shafts against the * intellectuals,” who, 
it seems, have all through Europe been “ abandoning the 
standards of intellectual integrity for those of intellectual 
quackery.” Here again a good case is weakened by over- 
statement. Undoubtedly there are powerful forces now in 
motion which expose the intellectual worker to temptations 
unknown in the nineteenth century. The chief of these is a 
development which, in itself, is all to the good—the interest 
taken by the State and its agencies in education, from the 
nursery school to the research institute. But it is not fair to 
speak as though the intellectuals were neither willing nor able 
to resist the lure. Perhaps they have been slow to recognize 
the danger or to associate together in withstanding it. But 
P.E.N. Congresses and other recent manifestations show that 
the “ clerks ” have not all become “ traitors * to their cause. 
And when Mr. Woolf, at the end of the chapter, passes from 
the field of public affairs to that of religion and metaphysics, 
he is getting on to very debatable ground. M. Bergson, for 
instance, to whom he directs his closing pages, is a legitimate 
target for a rationalist. But it is hardly fair to declare sum- 
marily, on the strength of a brief argument, that he is “ on 
the side of Signer Mussolini and Herr Hitler.” There is a 
theme for a whole book here. Let us hope that Mr. Woolf will 
make up his mind to write it and that events will so shape 
themselves that he will not be distracted during his writing of 
it by the passing shadow of the dictatorships—at least in 


Western Europe. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


A Sober Faith 


Anglicanism: the Thought and Practice of the Church cf 
England, Illustrated from the religious literature of the 
seventeenth century. Compiled and edited by Paul Elmer 
More and F. L. Cross. (S.P.C.K. 21s.) 

From the point of view of the student of religion, the English 

scene in the seventeenth century is rather like a gipsy’s pot. 

Those who explore it with confidence are likely to find what 

they look for ; perhaps a nourishing mouthful, a bit of bone, 

a mushroom or the obvious relic of a previous meal. The 

passionate certitudes of the Tyburn martyrs, and the equally 

sincere hatred of their Anglican opponents for all that they 
held dear, the bitter and indifferent hostility of the devout 

Puritan to both; Laud going to Tower Hill, and Bunyan 

to Bedford gaol; Fox denouncing the ‘steeple house,” and 

Vaughan and Herbert finding within it support and nourish- 

ment for a deep and costly spiritual life; the persistent and 

heroic Jesuit missions, and the equally persistent, equally 
heroic tenacity of the nonconforming sects—all this makes up 
the picture of a confused but cager other-worldliness : and 
it was out of this that the Anglican Church Order and the 

Anglican religious temper were born. 

The extreme importance of the period from which we 
received those characters of faith and order which distinguish 
the Church of England from the Protestant churches of the 
Continent is, of course, well enough realized by scholars. But 
outside the ranks of specialists little is known of either the 
quantity or quality of the vast and splendid literature which 


it produced. Certainly it is difficult for any but the entirely 
indifferent to avoid seeing this literature through a tempera- 
ment ; and the devoted compilers of the immense and ordered 
anthology under review have not altogether transcended this 
limitation. Their object is to give a selection of documents 
which shall establish the Catholic character of the English 
Church, its theology and its practice ; convey its spirit, and 
define its position over against Geneva on one hand and Rome 
on the other. On this second count some may find their zeal 
almost excessive ; indeed, there are pages of bitter invective 
here which, taken alone, almost suggest that the chief tenet 
of the Caroline Church was ** To Hell with the Pope.” When 
we consider the changes in theological emphasis which have 
taken place during the last 300 years, these violent denuncia- 
tions of particular doctrines and practices—many of which 
have since been quietly discarded by all educated minds— 
seem hardly worthy of excavation. A highbrow theology can 
always find occupation in pointing out the absurdities of 
crude belief; but skill in this un-Christian sport is not 
peculiar to Anglicanism, nor need we remember with pride 
our past success in it. 

The interesting and characteristic essay by Dr. Elmer More 
on “ The Spirit of Anglicanism” which introduces the book, 
must be admired even by those who dissent from some of its 
conclusions. He finds in the great Caroline divines, with their 
“manifest intention to steer a middle course between the 
excesses of Romanist and Radical Protestant ’ the founders 
of that genuine Anglican tradition, which was obscured during 
the religious degradation of the eighteenth century, but re- 
emerged in the Oxford Movement. 

“The renewed emphasis on the Church as a divine institution, 
on the continuity of the Catholic tradition as overleaping the 
more radical and destructive elements of the Reformation, the 
enrichment of public worship, and the deepening of individual 
religious experience—these were common to the leaders of the 
Movement, and they were a deliberate regression to the seventeenth 
century.” 

Further than this, the intellectual reconstruction which 
marked the second phase of the Anglo-Catholic revival, as 
expressed in the work of Gore and the Lux Mundi school, 
lies in the true line of continuity with that devout and liberal 
spirit which inspired the great constructive theologians of 
the Caroline Church. For the Anglican genius is at once 
traditional and actual; equally distrusting mere rigidity, 
and mere contempt for the constructions of the past. That 
restoration of Church discipline for which the Tractarians 
laboured, the ordered commemoration of the Christian year 
with its feasts and fasts, the devout recitation of daily services, 
the frequent and proper celebration of the Eucharist—these 
were all major interests to the great Churchmen of the seven- 
teenth century, whose practice rested on solid theological 
and historical foundations. The compilers of ** Anglicanism ” 
are very successful in demonstrating this: and thereby pro- 
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viding authority for the chief practices of the English 
Church today. 

They tread more delicate ground when, in a final section, 
they seek to show the success of that Church in the production 
of personal sanctity. Yet if we set aside the glamour which 
hangs about the mediaeval saints, and compare—as we 
should—the noblest types of Anglican holiness with their 
Continental contemporaries, Bishop Ken is surely no unworthy 
companion for St. Vincent de Paul; nor does the achievement 
of Nicholas Ferrar and his friends lose by comparison with 
the devout groups who also sought, on the other side of the 
Channel, the restoration of the dedicated life. Perhaps, 
however, it is the simplest touches which convince us most, 
that the formidable structure of Anglican piety sheltered a 
living flame ; as when Izaak Walton tells us of George Herbert, 
the converted Cavalier, that : 

. “Some of the meaner sort of his parish did so Jove and reverence 
Mr. Herbert that they would let their plough rest when Mr. Herbert’s 
Saints’-Bell rung to prayers, that they might also offer their devotion 
to God with him: and would then return back to their plough.” 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Toynbee Hall 


Toynbee Hall: Fifty Years of Social Progress. 
Pimlott. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


By J. A. R. 


In a preface to Mr. Pimlott’s admirably written history, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was himself closely asso- 
ciated with its foundation and is now chairman of its Council, 
describes Toynbee Hall as * a great adventure in friendship.” 
No description could be more apt or more complete. It 
was at a memorable meeting held in rooms at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1884, that Samuel Barnett—that pale 
clergyman from Whitechapel whom Clemenceau picked out 
as one of the three greatest men he had met in England— 
first outlined his scheme for settlements of University men 
in industrial centres, urging that no social problem could 
be solved unless the helper and helped were brought into 
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friendly relations. From that seed over a thousand settle 
ments have sprung up in the great cities of the world, Many 
have surpassed, in material resources, in the extent of their 
organized activities, in the number of their devoted workery, 
that first home in Commercial Street; but none have ini 
successfully maintained in the midst of incessant activit 
Barnett’s ideal of a level meeting-place for all sorts ode 
conditions of men in which all equally contribute to mutual 
understanding. 

From the first Barnett rejected definite association with 
any ecclesiastical or political organization, and though he 
thus lost the support of some of his ecclesiastically-mindeg 
sympathizers at Oxford who split off to form a Church of 
England Settlement at Bethnal Green, he gained immensely 
by the width of his appeal. Himself profoundly and essep. 
tially religious in his outlook, his influence extended to men 
of every type and persuasion. Thus the residents in thé 
early years included, among many others who won subsequent 
distinction, J. A. Spender, Hubert Llewellyn Smith, Vaughan 
Nash and John Sinclair (afterwards, as Lord Pentland 
Secretary for Scotland). The only test for a resident was. a 
readiness to work with and for his neighbours ; whether! g 
man came for a week or a year he at once found himself 
employed. 

This insistence upon practical work avoided the danger 
of ‘emotionalism and priggishness”’ which The Spectator 
in 1885 foresaw as the chief dangers of the new movement, 
But under the influence of Barnett, or more truly of “ the 
Barnetts,” practical work never degenerated into a routine 
of charity. Toynbee existed to improve, not to solace the 
East End, and its residents threw themselves with enthusiasm 
into many Crusades; maintaining always, however, a cor- 
porate impartiality. When Toynbee entertained the Dockors’ 
Central Strike Committee at the conclusion of the famous 
1889 strike, Barnett carefully explained that Toynbee was 
not to be identified with the strikers. In exactly the same 
tradition, 40 years later, the present Warden after the far 
greater upheaval of 1926, invited 20 strikers from the Docks 
to spend an evening with an equal number of Cambridge 
undergraduates who had been acting as “ Specials.” The 
meeting was a roaring and singing success, ending with 
Auld Lang Syne. It was perhaps the best recorded use of 
Toynbee as a meeting-place common to all classes. 

Naturally in such a settlement education became the 
dominant activity. In early days Barnett dreamed of 
Toynbee developing into a great East End University ; 
actually it performed the less spectacular but perhaps more 
valuable task of filling the gaps in the national system which 
was rapidly developing under the stimulus of the residents 
themselves, among whom were Cyril Jackson and Robert 
Morant. ‘Toynbee thus set itself to provide for the education 
of the adult in the widest sense by University extension 
lectures, by tutorial classes which preceded and merged into 
the Workers’ Educational Association, later by classes in 
connexion with the London County Council, and it brought 
within the reach of the East Ender the whole apparatus of 
University culture in debates, lectures, societies. 

Among the earliest students was Thomas Okey, the Spital- 
fields basket-maker, who became Professor of Italian at 
Cambridge. It was in the Toynbee Shakespeare Society 
that J. M. Dent, then a struggling bookbinder, conceived the 
idea of a Temple Shakespeare ; and it was from Toynbee 
that the first Workers’ Co-operative Travel party set out. 


Instance after instance could be quoted of the movements _ 


that had their beginning in Toynbee under the Barnetts. 

This fertility was the natural result of Barnett’s power to 
attract men of ability, but it has not ceased with the with- 
drawal of his personal influence. Fortunate though Toynbee 
has been in subsequent Wardens and in its present versatile 
and witty head, Mr. J. J. Mallon, it is to the soundness of 
the principles on which Barnett founded the tradition that 
the continued success is due. 

After fifty years of such achievement, Toynbee Hall 
retains, in the strangely different social environment of 
today, the vitality of its early years. As in 1885, so in 1935; 
residence there gives to any educated man a clearer insight 
into the forces which are shaping social progress than any 
other single method of approach. 


Mr. Pimlott writes vividly and with humour. His account 
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of Toynbee Hall is a picture not only of a single settlement, 
but of half a century of the Social Reform movement, with 
all the personalities and forces engaged. He has a detailed 
and scholarly knowledge of the whole field, and with it an 
imaginative sympathy which must recreate for those that 
have lived through them the adventures in social philosophy 
of an entire epoch of human history. For the present genera- 
tion Mr. Pimlott draws a vivid picture of the Toynbee of 
today, with all it has to offer to those who wish to under- 


stand the age in which they live. J. R. Brooke. 


The Standard Lee 


R. E. Lee. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 4 vols. (Scribner. 60s.) 


Tus book is one of the most admirably executed biographies 
of modern times, and in it a great American is given that 
close objective treatment he has long deserved. Into the 
writing of these volumes has gone twenty years of the author’s 
life and a labour of research unusual in these days of ** potted 
history.”’ More than 3,000 volumes of personal narratives alone 
were consulted, in addition to technical military studies, the 
gathering of personal recollections of General Lee, and the 
acquiring of a faultless knowledge of the terrain described. 
The result is both a brilliant biography and the most important 
contribution to be made to the literature and history of the 
American Civil War since the publication of Colonel Hender- 
son’s Stonewall Jackson. Indeed, in many respects it surpasses 
that classic work, for Colonel Henderson had not visited all 
the ground of which he wrote, while Dr. Freeman has scarcely 
left a stick or stone unturned throughout the whole territory 
covered by the campaigns of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
No one who has been privileged to drive over any part of this 
country with him can have the slightest doubt as to his excep- 
tional qualifications as a chronicler or biographer of this period 
of American history. 

The work is remarkable for its detail and accuracy, and at 
the same time it is both readable and of engrossing interest in 
every page. Here is presented an almost hourly chronicle of 
the life of Lee from his birth at Stratford, Virginia, in 1807, 
to his death in Lexington in 1870, supported by a host of foot- 
notes and authorities. But the story proceeds so smoothly and 
with such clarity of language that this corroboration of detail 
does not obtrude. 


In treating of the campaigns of the Army of Northern 
Virginia Dr. Freeman has avoided the pitfall into which so 
many military biographers fall—that of failing to be instructive 
through being too informative. Throughout the narrative 
he has preserved the * fog of war,” and the reader remains at 
Confederate Headquarters receiving with Lce the intelligence 
reports only as they arrive. By this means is shown the 
amazing capacity and skill of the Confederate Commander in 
utilizing the intelligence supplied to him and in deducing 
therefrom the movements of the enemy, or, as he preferred to 
call them, ‘“* those people.” For a great part of the war Lee 
was his own Chief of Intelligence, and the author demonstrates 
how admirably he was fitted for this position as well as that 
of General-in-Chief. 

The many admirers of General Lee cannot but be grateful 
to Dr. Freeman for rescuing him from a fate to which his 
great compatriot, George Washington, has succumbed ; that 
of becoming the victim of a legend. Though works concerning 
Lee would fill a library, few figures in history have suffered so 
much at the hands of their biographers ; for the majority of 
previous writers have either drawn upon the fullness of their 
hearts in too fervid adulation or have indulged in a process of 
** de-bunking * equally detrimental. Lee has been portrayed 
as a paladin, a Preux-Chevalier, almost a militant St. Francis, 
by the one school, and as a-picturesque, chivalrous, gallant 
but incompetent old gentleman by the other. Dr. Freeman, 
working with original sources hitherto unconsulted, has done 
a signal service to the memory of a great man by portraying 
his as essentially a human character, neither an_unapproach- 
able perfection nor a kind-hearted sentimentalist. 

Unquestionably the outstanding fault of Lee as a military 
commander was just that human kindness that ranked so high 
among his virtues as a man. He was too slow to rebuke and 
too ready to take upon his own shoulders the blame of others. 
The author has not attempted to shirk this shortcoming and 


.chapters), she writes good, readable English. 


has dealt with it frankly and expertly, more particy 
its outstanding example, the indulgence by Lee of Lon 
conduct at Gettysburg. 
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From these pages emerges the. portrait, clearly defined ; 
every detail, not only of a great American soldier, but also 2 
a great Virginian gentleman, one who could and did won 
with triumph and disaster and treat those two imposters “g 
the same.” Dr. Freeman has laboured so comprehensive, 
and well that it might not be unfortunate if his work shot 
prove to be the * Lee to end Lees,” for it would Seem that 
nothing further could profitably be written on the Subject, 
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A Victorian Sinner 


By E. M. Oddie. 





Portrait of Ianthe. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 





Miss Opp1« is so anxious not to be Victorian that she Might 
have remembered that the theme of the Pure Prostitute o 
the Failen Woman Purified by Love was also a Victorian 
favourite. She has laboured this theme with rather moy 
zeal than discretion in her study of the lady who began life x 
“the pretty Miss Digby’ and ended it as the wife of, 
Bedouin sheik and one of the most famous figures of the Neg; 
East. The moralizing could well have been spared. But th: 
life of Lady Ellenborough, alias the Countess Theotoky, alig 
the Hon. Jane Digby el Mezrab, or (the list does not profes 
to be comprehensive) Ianthe for short, is indeed, in the word 
of the blurb, “a real curiosity of biography.” 
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In the year 1830, when a peer of the realm could only get, 
divorce by Act of Parliament, the divorce of Lady Ellen. 
borough was a resounding cause céiébre. It was no mor 
pleasant than most celebrated divorce cases. Many people 
thought that Lord Ellenborough, who was many years older 
than his wife, had been surprisingly compiacent ; and ther 
seems to be no doubt that, if the lady had conducted her 
affairs with a reasonable amount of decorum, nothing irr. 
parable would have happened. It all seemed a little hard 0 
the attaché of the Austrian Embassy who was cast for the rék 
of co-respondent. He was, as Miss Oddie severely remarks, 
* of the stuff from which great diplomats but not great lover 
are made”; and once the divorce went through he found his 
too notorious mistress nothing but an embarrassment. But 
it was after all she, not he, who had broken the rules of the 
game as played in the best society. He lived to become the 
Emperor Francis Joseph's first Chancellor. 

Ianthe never would stick to the rules. She believed in 
Byronic revolt ; and it is somehow appropriate that, after 
sitting as a model to Balzac in Paris and after an episode with 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, she should have found her way to 
Greece. Here a Thessalian brigand succeeded a_ Corfiote 
nobleman in the enjoyment of Ianthe’s favours. But what 
Miss Oddie distressingly calls her ‘* ebriety with illusion” 
persisted. Ianthe never became a courtesan. She _ never 
cared for wealth or influence or social position. She was 
indifferent to her numerous children, most of whom she left 
on the hands of their respective fathers. But by process of 
specialization she retained, until well on into the fifties, an 
infinite capacity for falling in love. 

She spent her fiftieth birthday in England. It was the 
first and only visit which she paid to her family and her native 
country after the divorce of more than a quarter of a century 
before. Then she returned to Syria—to the Arab sheik whom 
she had married in Damascus two years before. It was the 
climax of her eccentricities and the most lasting of her experi- 
ments in love. - When she died, still faithful to him, at the age 
of seventy-four, her reputation in the Near East had eclipsed 
that of that other orientalized outcast from Victorian society 
—Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Nothing can deprive this amazing story of its human and 
dramatic appeal. In more discreet hands, it would have 
made not merely an interesting, but a brilliant book. Miss 
Oddie has not quite the touch for so tripping a subject, and 
drives home her points—particularly the point that Ianthe 
was more sinned against than sinning—with the subtlety of 
a sledge-hammer. When the story gets the better of her 
(especially when she reaches the sheik business of the later 
But when she 
stops to think, she is capable of turning out this sort of thing: 

“ That Lady Arabella Dudley, however, exaggerated a figure she 
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-BEHIND 


The FACE of 


JAPAN 


by UPTON CLOSE 


EpWARD SHANKS in the Sunday Times: 
“ Admirably readable book presents a 
difficult problem. His book is planned and 
written in the right way. The important 
thing in Mr. Close’s book is his demand 
that we shall think about the phenomeron 
and its possible results.” 


Tilustrated, 18/-. 











ERRY QUEE 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


by PIERRE NEZELOF 
Morning Post: ‘‘ His book is full of lively talk 








. it is always entertaiming.” 


Sunday Dispatch: ‘* His portrait is exciting . Pipe 
fascinating, written with humour and vigour.’ 


An intimate and vivid portrait of the fast pleasure- 
mad creature who, because of her mediocre 
intelligence, pride and stubbornness, caused her 
own ruin and the downfall of the French Menarchy. 


Tilustrated, 15/-. 


E. KEBLE 


HATTERTON's 


AMAZING 
ADVENTURE 


by the author of “Sea Raiders.” 


Morning Post: “* A bicgraphy that is far more than 
a biography. It is a tale of heriosm which by 
reason of its fidelity to truth is stranger than the 
wildest fiction. The tale of Herbert’s career as 
a submarine ofhcer and submarine hunter is both 
thrillizg and inspiring. Amazing Adventure is 
amazing in very truth.” 


Illustrated, 





18/-. 


SEND FOR SUMMER LIST. 


4. DOLLFUSS >} 
& HIS TIMES 


& J. D. GREGORY 


eluthor of “On the Edge of Diplomacy” 
“J. D. Gregory’s remarkable study . bril- 
liantly written. . . . His crowded and valuable 
book.”—Times. “ The most considerable work 


which has yet appeared in English on post-war 
Austria.”—Daily Telegraph. 31 illustrations 18/- 


HUTCHINSON’: » BOOKS 
M. PALEOLOGUE’s 


TUR NING POINT 


“Tt is the outstanding merit of M. Paléologue’s brilliant 
descriptive style that his reader is made to feel as if he 
had himself been behind the scenes of European 
diplomacy.” —Times. Illustrated 18/- 


DEVIL’s DIPLOMATS 


by OPERATOR 1384 


“Desert fights, beard-burning, the creeping death, a 
Legion’s captain’s murder of his wife and her lover— 
all provide their wey) for Operator 1384 to produce a 
gripping volume.”—Manch. Evg. News. Illus. 12/6 


STRANGE STREET 


Beverley Baxter 


. a notable and unusual autobiography.” 
Illustrated. 18/- 














“Brilliantly written . . 
—Morning Post. 


Lady BEACONSFIELD 


' F. E. Baily 





(3rd _ impression.) Illustrated. 18/- 


FRONT EVERYWHERE 


M. N. Jeffries 





(2nd imp.) Tilus. 18/- 


AFRICAN LOG 


-Mng. Post. 





by Shaw Desmond 


“ A virile, vivid book.’ 63 Illustrations. 18/- 


SIX PORTRAITS 


’"—Telegraph. 





by Isabel C. Clarke 


“ Admirably drawn portraits.’ Illustrated. 18/- 


Sir MALCOLM CAMPBELL's 


My 30 YEARS of SPEED 
“A succession of bouts, with death.’—7 imes. 
50 Illustrations. 10/6 
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cutsin La Lys Dans la Vatlée, a novel whieh idealised a very different 
type of mistress, was the living human Jane and not the creation 
. of Balzac’s fertile brain, is certain.” 
My sympathies are with the printer who, in a gallant effort 
to rescue a dreadful sentence, has put in that extra comma 
after ‘“ however.” By way of compensation, the proof-reader 
has allowed him to spell the names of the Chevalier Des Grieux, 
Lola Montez, and Madame de Berny (Balzac’s mistress) in 
different ways in different parts of the book. 


EK. H. Carr. 


An Influence for English Poetry 


Requiem and other Poems. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated 
and with an Introduction by J. B. Leishman. (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


RILkE is an important modern poet, and it is to be hoped 
that this translation will extend his influence to modern 
English poetry. Mr. Leishman has patience, understanding, 
enthusiasm and a real love of his subject. One cannot begin 
to criticize his translation without first saying that often he 
really conveys the spirit of Rilke. He is faithful to the 
poet's imagery and line: he does not expand, he does not blur 
or smooth over, he does not attempt to make improvements. 
He shows a remarkable ingenuity, particularly in finding 
rhymes: the really surprising part of this translation is that 
the rhymed poems are better than those in unrhymed metres. 
_ The fact that Mr. Leishman is best when he is writing in 
conventional metres already suggests a criticism. His 
ear is not faultless. For example a sonnet Called ‘* Last Evening ” 
contains the appalling line: ‘ Suing more seductively with 
every sound.” On the opposite page we find this quatrain : 
**Yet when you went, there broke upon this scene 
a streak of something real and understood 
through the cleft which you went: green of real green, 
some real sunshine and some real wood.” 
It is impossible to read the last line without reading one of 
the ‘‘reals” as though it Had two syllables. 

If a translator is as far as possible faithful to metre, imagery 
and word in his original, what must he himself contribute, 
unless his translation is to be a faded copy? As I see it, the 
creativeness lies in the translator contributing a certain 
energy : he does not merely reproduce a poem, but he makes 
it live in his own language. Sometimes Mr. Leishman is 
completely successful, as in ** Archaic Torso of Apollo ” (though 
why has the frightening * candelabra’ been castrated into 
** chandelier ” ?), ‘** The Death of the Poet” and * L’Ange du 
Meridien,” which are satisfactory and beautiful as poems in 


English. But a certain dullness about the translations in the 
section called Requiem results from a_ partial failure of 


energy. 

The critical introduction is informative and_ interesting 
and it contains illustrations from Rilke’s poems with prose 
translations, which some readers may prefer to those in 
verse. But unfortunately there is little criticism here. Mr. 
Leishman’s view of Rilke is one of unbridled enthusiasm : 
certainly he admits that the early Rilke had faults, but only 
in relation to the later Rilke: there is no attempt here to 
relate Rilke to his contemporaries—his great contemporary 
George, for example—or even to his predecessors: rather, 
we are rapt into the world of *‘ Goethe calling for more light, 
Beethoven shaking his fist at the thunder.’ Rilke’s ideas 
are interestingly and very intelligently explained, but clearly 
Mr. Leishman would die in the last ditch sooner than admit 
that any of them were nonsense. He refuses to admit that 
Rilke was in any sense affected. Yet surely it is possible to 
admire Rilke, and yet to feel critically towards his opinion 
that * Ne one can desire the days of the rich to come again : 
We can only pray that the poor may become really poor ” ; 
his snobbery, which apparently deluded him as to his own 
peasant origin; his complete misinterpretation of Russia ; 
and his acute self-consciousness as an artist. May one not 
hold that this environment of private fantasy, which was 
stimulating to Rilke, is as irrelevant as that diabolism which 
certainly conditioned Baudelaire’s poetry ? Schiller could 
only write when there was a smell of apples rotting under his 
desk : but is one “ practically-minded,” as Mr. Leishman 
calls it, because one reads Schiller without eating the rotten 
apples ? STEPHEN SPENDER, 





Spanish Gold 


Don Fernando. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 8&3 6h) 


“A writer,” Mr. Maugham declares in these “ Variations 
on some Spanish themes,” * is not made by one .book, but by 

‘ a body of work. It will not be of equal value ;: his books 
will be tentative while he is learning the technique an, 
developing his powers ; and if, as most writers do, for it is 
healthy occupation, he lives too long, his later work will show 
the decline due to advancing years ; but there will be a period 
during which he will bring forth what he had it in him ty 
bring forth in the perfection of which he is capable.” To 
this last-mentioned period Don Fernando belongs ; it is Mg, 
Maugham’s best book. 

It will be an unexpected book for those to whom Mr. 
Maugham still primarily means: adultery in China, murder 
in Malaya, suicide in the South Seas, the coloured violent 
stories which have so appreciably raised the level of the 
popular magazine. But there is a more _ important 
Mr. Maugham than that : the shrewd critical humane observer 
of Cakes and Ale, of the best Ashenden stories, of the preface 
to the collected tales. The characteristic most evident in 
these books and in Don Fernando is honesty. It has emerged 
slowly out of the cynical and romantic past; there are 
passages in The Trembling of a Leaf and The Painted Veit 
which Mr. Maugham: must find acutely embarrassing to 
remember, and it is interesting to learn in Don Fernando 
that Mr. Maugham’s extensive knowledge of Spanish literature 
was accumulated when he was young, to provide him with 
material for a romantic Juanesque novel which he never 
wrote. Instead of Don Juan then we have Don Fernando, 
the innkeeper and curio dealer who forced Mr. Maugham 
unwillingly to buy an old life of Ignatius Loyala and it is 
with this life that his study of old Spain starts. 

I have never read a book with more excitement and amuse~ 
ment. The contrast is peculiarly piquant between the 
opulence of the material (the fierce asceticisms of Loyala 
and St. Peter of Aleantara, the conceits of Lope de Vega, the 
ribaldry of the picaresque novelists, the food and the archi- 
tecture and the painters of Spain, the grim bright goaty land) 
and Mr. Maugham’s honest unenthusiastic mind. I do not 
mean pedantic or unimaginative. Honesty is a form of sensi- 
tivity, and you need a very sensitive ear to detect in the 
verbose plays of Calderon * faintly audible, while this or the 
other is happening, the sinister drums of unseen powers.” 
Conrad defined art as **a single-minded attempt to render 
the highest kind of justice to the visible universe,” and Mr. 
Maugham here at the peak of his achievement as an artist 
renders it all the time. One may smile at the idea of Mr. 
Maugham doing one of Loyala’s ** Spiritual Exercises ~ and 
finding it extremely severe (“1 thought I was going to be 
sick >), but it is that quality of honest experience which gives 
his style such vividness. 

‘** Tarragona has a cathedral that is grey and austere, very plain, 
with immense, severe pillars; it is like a fortress; a place of 
worship for headstrong, violent and cruel men. The night falls 
early within its walls and then the columns in the aisles seem to 
squat down on themselves and darkness shrouds the Gothic arches. 
It terrifies you. Itis like adungeon. I was there last on a Monday 
in Holy Week and from the pulpit a preacher was delivering a 
Lenten sermon. Two or three naked electric globes threw a cold 
light that cut the outline of the columns against the darkness as 
though with scissors. . .. Each angry, florid phrase was like a 
blow and one blow followed another with vicious insistence. From 
the farthest end of the majestic church, winding about the columns 
and curling round the groining of the arches, down the-great austere 
nave and along the dungeon-like aisles, that rasping, shrewish 
voice pursuéd you.” : 

Don Fernando may be superficially. discursive ; Mr. 
Maugham is in turns critic, tourist, biographer (to find short 
lives as shrewd and amusing we must go back to Anthony 4 
Wood and Aubrey), but he is working steadily forward towards 
the statement of his main argument : ‘ It looks as though all 
the energy, all the originality, of this vigorous race had been 
disposed to one end and one end only, the creation of man. 
It is not in art that they excelled, they excelled in what is 
greater than art—in man.” To that man Mr. Maugham has 
rendered the highest kind of justice, whether he is the play- 
wright of artificial situations or the unknown sailor who, when 
the Armenian bishop, Martyr, begged a passage, replied, “I 
will take him in-my ship ; but tell him that I go to range the 
universal sea.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
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LONDON : 


THE 


SPLENDOUR 


MOORISH SPAIN 


by JOSEPH McCABE 


The story of a civilization that was 
“one of the happiest, most prosper- 
ous, most advanced in fine feeling and 
culture that had yet appeared on the 
earth ... the culture which equally 
inspired the austere mosque of Cor- 
dova, the profane beauty of the 
Alhambra, the humanism of Omar 
Khayyam, the happiest blend of 
sensuous enjoyment and intellectual 
interest that the world has yet seen.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Light Half-tone Plates 


10/6 nex 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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THE TYRANNY 
OF THE MIND 


a common-sense psychology 


BY 


SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, 


RCSA, Cie. 


“Studies of Indian Life and 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 & 26 Water Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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A Few Foolish Ones. 
8s. 6d.) 
Donaldson. 


By Gladys Hasty Carroll. 


By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus. 







Ir is a good test of a novelist’s merit to find out exactly what 
power he has to transfigure the commonplace ; 
as a picture is isolated in its frame ; to intensify it by thought 

















humour or fantasy. If in the process he manages to avoid 
being dull or affected or precious or pretentious, he manages 
pretty well. It would be too much to say that each of the 
authors of the four novels on this list has managed very well, 
but they differ sufficiently from one another in their attack’ on 
the commonplace to provide both entertainment and some 
interesting comparisons. Mr. Michael Goring, otherwise 
Mr. Nikolai Gubsky, has made a valiant and fairly successful 
effort, though it is with some anxiety that one reads the first 
sentence of the blurb—* This is the story of a married man who 
falls in love with The Other Woman.” The anxiety is not 
lessened by learning that the hero is.a novelist, and indeed the 
opening pages, flat in tone, are full of forced and banal small- 
talk, but matters improve as soon as Mr. Goring gets into his 
stride, which he does by suddenly introducing a Polish count, 
taken, he tells us, straight from life. The placing of Count 
Stanislas Hocinski (** an innocent—Parsifal and Don Quixote 
rolled into one”) in a middle-class English setting may be 
taken as an example of Mr. Goring’s ability to show how oddity 
and ordinariness are mixed up and how they react upon one 
another. To some extent this is the subject as well as the 
method of his book, for the hero, Matthew Lermont, is all 
temperament, and the Other Woman, Miriam Travers, is 

nothing of the sort. She not only caused Matthew's forty- 

year-old pulse to beat irregularly—it even touched 135—but 

made him sink on the ground and sob and. beat the ground 

with his fists, neglect his work and harrow the feelings of his 

wife : this un-English behaviour na, be explained by the fact 

that Matthew was forty and Scotch, and had been educated on 

the Continent. Miriam, alas, was selfish. Comfortably. off, 
with a husband, a home, a car and a club, she was quite willing 
to lead Matthew on continually, though never so far as he 
would have liked. ** I love you awfully, Matt,” she said once. 
* But not desperately.” At heart she was quite indifferent 
to him, and 





























































































































































































































‘the love to which he had given all his soul, and for the sake of 
which he had maimed his home life, was but a pastime for her . . .” 














That does not sound very new, but the point is that Matthew, 
unlike most distressed lovers in contemporary fiction, really 
had a soul to give, that his passion really was a passion, that 
(like his author) he had brains as well as feelings, and that the 
effects of his frustration are well worth reading about, for it 
enabled him to learn to know himself (a self worth knowing) 
and to understand more about love and life. He learned, for 
example, that love is not necessarily happiness, but * simply 
the heightening of life’s tension” ; that “in love, experience 
counts for nothing, that man cannot profit by it, since what 
befalls him is new every time ” ; and that ** most of the suffer- 
ing which people cause each other comes not from wickedness 
but from indifference.” Whether he grows introspective or 
discursive, we are not allowed to forget that he had to pay his 
bills and consider other people’s feelings : like his wife Sheila 
or Miriam or the Count, he bears the stamp of Mr. Goring’s 
admirable search for what is genuine. 






















































































Mr. J. C. Powys’s new work also centres upon an affair of 
passion, but how are we to relate it to the commonplace ? 
There is nobody quite like Mr. Powys—he has made that 
particularly clear in his Autobiography—and as a writer he 
seems to be regarded either as a thundering major prophet 
or as something very different. On the whole, I think it 
may be said with justice that he does not stand very firmly 
on the same ground as most of us. He has declared, if I 
remember rightly, a distaste for French ways of thinking, 
which is revealing, but not surprising in one who so easily 
goes Ossianic, a kind of Welsh wizard, bardic and enthusiastic 
amid swirling vapours, a druid struggling in a torrent of ink, 



























































Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 





Matthew’s Passion. By Michael Goring (Nikolai Gubsky). 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Jobber Skald. By John Cowper Powys. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan. 


7s. 6d.) 


to isolate it, 


and feeling; to light it up with poetry or idealism or irony or 












a one-man eisteddfod, a maker of symphonic poems full of 
‘ie ous . 0 

cloudy mysticism, harsh rusticities, and portentous shadov, 
: : 8, 
erotic, macabre, and nonsensical by turns. In Jobber Skald 
R F oN 

we obtain the mixture as before, and once again fing 
Mr. Powys by no means without the power to create a bizan 
. : q 

world of his own, peopled with humours rather than characte, 

‘ : f 3 
—in the present work they include a mystic, a Philosophe 
a drooling idiot with blood-red hair, a gipsy with Tarot 
cards, and several female. idealities, performers jn the 
phantasmagoric life of a seaside town on the shores of night 
mare. Mr. Powys’s freakish fancies and his taste for quaig, 
personal names and place names make him read again gpg 
again like Firbank, but a Firbank serious in his sprightlings 
For instance : 

“Gone. Quite gone. Sea-sands free of him and his brute-tridy 
for ever and a day! And Miss Gower at the Weeping Woman 
pouring out drinks just the same .. .” 
Or again : 

** Pilgrims of Love’ and ‘ Brides of Quietness ’ used to come to 

Shell-Back and Shingle Beach from all over England in old days 
Old wives in Shingleton in my memory used to make a concoetion 
out of this that brides would put into their tea. You're mine now 
altogether, Perdie, since we've swallowed Sea-Holly under thy 
* Clipping-Stone *!”’ 
Mr. Powys’s exuberance cannot be denied, and _ that his 
writing has touches of poetry and flashes of insight even his 
detractors should admit, but the mist keeps swirling baek 
and hiding everything : 

‘*“ Was it by some abysmal.Pythagorean magic of sound that they 
blind nonsense-syllables lapped up and soaked up the sharp-smelling 
fishy life-sweat of the sea-serpent of truth ? Sylvanus received a 
final revelation then of what he. had often suspected, namely that 
the Absolute was to be found in the concrete and not in the 
abstract...” 


If Mr. Powys goes in, as they say, off the deep end, Mr, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll sticks to the shallows. In A Few Foolish 
Ones she is said to do for the woods of Southern Maine what 
she did for its farms in an earlier work. But what does she 
do for its people? Something pretty definite, one would 
suppose, since the book has been a best-seller in America, 
It may roughly be described as a family chronicle extending 
over fifty years, and it is strongly characteristic in two ways, 
American and feminine. Materialistie, very much concerned 
with such things as money, possessions, furniture and food 
(of which last there are frequent descriptions), it is absolutely 
innocent of even the lightést metaphysics, and it is not 
without significance that even the chapel in the settlement 
described has closed down. Mrs. Carroll gives a_ brisk, 
woman’s-eye view of the life of a hard-working New England 
community not without its picturesque aspects. 
colour .(whippoorwills,.. huckleberries,, and — working — one’s 
fingers to the bone) is piled on like the food on the plates— 
even on his deathbed the hero, rather too much a woman's 
idea of a man, eats ** beans and bannock and barberry sauce.” 
The book is packed with domestic detail (*“* Them peas has 
come on good” or “* Ed has got a boil on his leg’’), and 
perhaps its appeal in’ America is nostalgic: it probably 
carries one back to dear old Maine. But to an English mind 
Mrs. Carroll's inability to rise above the commonplace is 
suggestive of spiritual thinness. 

Mr. Adrian Alington’s new book is fortunately so light- 
hearted that there is no need to make any very solemn 
enquiry into his tendencies, though it would not be difficult 
to point a moral or two in his funny story. Donaldson, a 
quiet bank clerk no longer in the first flush of youth, married 
Grizelda Pim, a gushing young woman who “ wanted Beauty ” 
and ‘* just had to write ” : 

“ Tt’s not me really—it’s something inside me. Oh, well, perhaps 

it is me, a sort of inner me, if you know what I mean.” 
With her first book, Heart’s Dust, she became a best-seller, 
and rapidly followed it up with Bertram Barraclough— 
Gentleman and Daredevil, Sinners in Amber and Harris 0 
the Desert. Always gushingly soulful, she became intolerable, 
but though Donaldson contrived to get rid of her without 
actually murdering her, that gushing soul returned from the 
grave and nearly replaced his own. That is the briefest 
outline of a cheerful piece of light entertainment. 
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M’Lud, I can bring no stronger 
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Current Literature 


POEMS OF TOMORROW 
Compiled by Janet Adam Smith 

This well printed and carefully produced book (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s.) is an anthology compiled from poems printed 
in The Listener during the last five vears. Miss Adam Smith 
who has_made the selection and chose them for publication 
in the first instance modestly says that “ being thus compiled 
from the restricted field of one paper, this collection makes 
no claims to completeness; it does not aim at presenting 
the work of every writer of importance of our time,” but 
astonishingly few important names are missing from the list 
of contributors, arid they aré without exception of older and 
established writers. The publishers curiously reverse the 
prevailing tendency among those who sponsor literary pro- 
ductions of finding a swan in every poetic goose by .assercing 
that “‘ the reputations of the 39 (poets) here represented are 
still very much in the making,” which does not seem a very 
apt comment on a list which, to go no further, includes Mr. 
Edwin Muir, Mr. Herbert Read, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, and 
Mr. Roy Campbell, but it is true that most of those who 
contribute to this collection are writers who have only recently 
become well Known. The Listener has always shown itself 
commendably ready to provide an audience for new writers 
who seemed to have a contribution worth making to poetry, 
it has done a considerable service in regularly familiarizing 


the reading public with interesting new work, and many _ 


of these writers must have it and Miss Adam Smith largely 
to thank for their reputations. There will, of course, be 
differences of opinion about the merit of some of these poems, 
and a few of the most recent contributions certainly seem 
little more than common-place, second-hand exploitations 
of a ‘modern’ technique. But as a whole the standard of 
achievement and integrity is high, and much of the material 
included is unquestionably representative of the best poetry 
that has been written in recent years. 


MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 
By Osbert Burdett 

Mr. Burdett’s new book (Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) is not 
an autobiography of an ordinary design. Mr. Burdett is now 
in his fiftieth year, and in ‘* these pages, too inconsequent to be 
called recollections,’’ he looks back on his life and turns his 
imagination upon some of those experiences and events which 
recur most vividly and most significantly to his memory. The 
result is a charming book which, fragmentary though it may 
be in construction, has much more of the substance of true 
autobiography in it than the more painstakingly chrono- 
logical reminiscences of most of Mr. Burdett’s contemporaries. 
Mr. Burdett’s imagination moves over his childhood in. a 
house in Westbourne Grove, which must have been one of the 
last strongholds of dignified Victorianism, Cambridge at the 
beginning of the present century, a memorable winter in 
Switzerland, and various episodes significant for him, such as 
an unpaid, apprenticeship in a printing works, an evening at 
the opera, a day at Land’s End, which belong to more recent 
years. Much of the interest of the book comes from the 
skilful portraits of people with whom Mr. Burdett has come 
into contact: almost its most interesting section deals with 
his friendship with that curiously underestimated painter, 
Christabel Dennison, his own redoubtable -father is sympa- 
thetically but firmly drawn, there is a charming sketch of 
Oscar Browning, and George Moore is described with an 
admirable felicity of phrase as having the appearance of an 
* inspired sheep.” Mr. Burdett’s writing is careful, drily 





“‘Do you soon get tired..?” 


If you tire quickly, it is a sign that your body is deficient in 
Vital-lodine. Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts contains that Vitai- 
Iodine, the natural agent which the body requires to energise and 
invigorate the whole system. Your thyroid gland feeds on Iodine 
and this, in turn, controls the extent of your bodily and mental 
energy; Vital-Jodine invigorates the brain and the body. 
At the same time, these delicious sparkling effervescent Health 
Salts keep the internal system clean in a perfectly natural way 
because Lingfords lodized Liver Salts contains all the virtues 


of all other good Health Salts—plus that VITAL-IODINE. 


Go to your Chemist” or Stores, without delay, and buy 
a 3-lb. tin, 9d.; or a 4-lb. tin, 1/4; 


or a family size bottle, 2/6. 
YOU'LL FEEL THE FITTER FOR IT! 


LINGFORDS 


IODIZED..“SALTS 
Doctors praise it—Children love it! 
Write today for FREE SAMPLE and our Health 


Book entitled, ‘THE STORY OF VITAL-IODINE,” 
Dept. S.2. 





FREE 


to Joseph Lingford & Son, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
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urbane, and slightly (but rarely oppressively) mannered 
his narrative’ is flavoured with both wit and Wisdom oo 
book must be read, as it appears to have been written . 
hurriedly and with leisure. It is not a book that wily’ ive 
pleasure to everyone, but those who will like it will like it vey 


much indeed. . 
ALL ABOUT TEA 
By William H. Ukers re 

These -two -bulky.-volumes (New. York: Tea and Coffe 
Trade Journal, $25) form a companion study to the 
mental treatise: on Coffee that- Mr. Ukers published 13 y é 
ago. ‘The writing of the book has absorbed all the author's 
time since the publication of the earlier volume, and he hg 
spent in all about 25 years in preliminary research. . The tin, 
has been well spent, for no detail concerning the production, 
use, and enjoyment of tea in any country or at any time appe 
to have been neglected. Mr. Ukers has studied the cultivation 
of tea himself in every country where it is grown, and H 
to have consulted every ayailable authority on the historiea} 
commercial, and social aspects of his subject (the bibliogra ‘ 
refers to more than 2,000 publications).* Naturally a gre 
deal of the material included will appeal only to a striet 
specialist public, but the general reader also will find much’ f 
interest, particularly in the.sections dealing with the histor 
of the production of tea in different areas. Both volu 
are amply and‘pleasantly illustrated with photographs 
reproductions of drawings. ’ 


THE WEST COUNTRY 
By R. A. J. Walling 
Devon is crowded with history, and Cornwall crowded 
with romance, and Devon and Cornwall together make Up 
the Westcountry—in one word, pace Mr. Walling. Other 
aspirants, like Somerset and Dorset, come edging in, but 
nothing can be said for their spurious claims. The West- 
country begins a little east of Exeter and ends where 
Cornwall and Land’s End form the outposts of Whitesand 
Bay. Mr. Walling knows every square foot of that varied 
and enchanting region, and knows too all the writers who 
have explored it and described it before him—Rowe, and 
Baring-Gould and Quiller Couch and Crossing and the rest. 
He need fear comparison with none of them as a chronicler, 
and his book (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) is a better guide than anything 
else in print to the two south-western counties. Mr. Walling 
has every qualification for his task. A Westcountryman 
himself, he knows the Westcountry through and _ through, 
spirit as well as body ; he is full of aneedotes and tells them 
well, full of quotations and chooses them wisely, full of anti- 
quarian knowledge and draws on it with wise moderation. 
Where ancient legends can claim the benefit of a doubt he 
gives it them; where not, he firmly—with whatever regrets 
—lets in the cold, clear light of truth. He can be convicted 
of few omissions and fewer errors. T.E. Brown might have 
been mentioned in connexion with Teignmouth and Edmund 
Gosse with Torquay, and in the catalogue of the uses to 
which Princetown Prison has been put its function as a 
place of detention for conscientious objectors’ might have 
figured. As to slips, in what sense can Mr. Galsworthy 
be said to have “ originated’ at Manaton? He certainly 
was not born there. A word to the publishers. This book 
is needed—urgently—for the knapsack and_ the _ pocket. 
An edition suitable for that should be provided instanter. 


COMPANION INTO OXFORDSHIRE 
By Ethel Carleton Williams 

But not, to be frank, an ideal companion. For one thing 
Miss Williams never writes about Oxfordshire, but only 
about churches and great houses and great families in Oxford- 
shire. The moment she gets the reader to a village she 
hies him straightway to the church and fills him as full of 
its history, its architecture, its brasses, its sculptures, as the 
most conscientious local cicerone could. Far too much of 
the 250 pages which make up the volume (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
is solid history too industriously transcribed. There are 
few descriptions of scenery, and those not distinguished, 
and where the writer records conversations of her own they 
are for the most part lacking in raison d@étre. For anyone 
who knows the village and its greatest inhabitant Great, Tew 
is an admirable test of method. Miss Williams rather 
strangely likens Lucius Cary to Rupert Brooke, states inaccur- 
ately that he was killed at the second battle of Newbury 
(it was, of course, the first) and can hardly be said to give an 
adequate impression either of the incomparable society that 
Clarendon depicted, or of the unique charm of the church 
and its approach today. There is a good deal about sixteenth- 
century Ewelme, but no mention of the violent controversy 
aroused by Gladstone’s presentation to the living there. 
Chipping Norton is omitted altogether. So is Oxford, but 
in this case deliberately and rightly, for Oxford is something 
apart from Oxfordshire, and it needs a volume to itself. 
This “companion” contains admirable illustrations, but there 


{ 


‘ 


is nothing in its text which a good guide-book would not 


provide at half the price. 
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Working im 50 centres in Great Britain 


and Ireland, The Salvation Army’s Slum 
Sisters, mostly young, choose to live among 
the poorest of the poor in the hearts of 
the chief cities. These Officers, servants 
of all, visit from door to door—to cheer, 
relieve and nurse the needy, or to render 
them any sort of service. They are equally 
ready to sit up all night with the dying 
or to stop a fight in the street. Brave, 
resourceful, sensible, and with hearts of 
gold, they are prompt to meet the 
emergencies and crises so often arising 
in the homes of the very poor. 


in summer, they provide country holidays 
for children and mothers; in winter, big 
scale relief, breakfasts for children, boots 
and clothing for folk of all ages. 


£300 maintains for a year one Slum 


Post, with two or three officers, meeting 
all expenses, except those of special relief 
and the holidays for children and mothers. 
10/- pays for a week’s holiday in the 
country for a child, £1 does the same for 
a mother. 

Please send help, marked “ Slum Work,” to 


General Evangeline Booth, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 











Frou a smoker in the Teak 
forests of Burma comes this letter 
in praise of Barneys—Punchbowle. 
Only a month or so back, another 
smoker wrote practically to the same 
effect—from within the Arctic Circle. 


Half the world apart, at the very 
extremes of climate, yet Barneys is the 
only Tobacco to suit either, or both. 
And as for nearer Home—there’s not 
a County ’twixt Thames and Forth 
which has not contributed to that 
wonderful range of weekly testimonies 
from Barneys Smokers. 


If you have found the Tobacco which 
brings you satisfaction, complete and 
utter, be thankful ... don’t change 
... But if you feel there may be 
greater joy in the pipe than you have 
yet known, try Barneys (medium) or 
Punchbowle (the full strength). No 
other Tobaccos have won such praise 
from Smokers well qualified to judge. 





All Barneys Tobaccos 
are sold in the handy 
‘Ready-Fills’ as well 
as in the original 
packings. © Ready- 
Fills’ give a perfect 
pipeful every time— 
clean, cool, sweet, 
right to the very end. 








FROM A 
BARNEYS 
SMOKER 
IN BURMA 


Each Tin, as opened, has 
proved perfect. Wonder- 
full stu Barneys — 
Punchbowle : it is the one 
tobacco that canbe smoked 
despite the heat—98° 
in the shade. 

“ The ash-tray lids of the 
tobacco tins are stolen 
from me left and right in 
headquarters — they are 
attractive and very 
useful.” 


RQ 





Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL — 3 strengths : Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full 
strength), Parsons Pleasure (mild). In ‘EVERFRESH’ Tins, 1 oz. 1/2d. 
*READY-FILLS’ in Cartons ve 12, 1/2d. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE —“ The best Empire yet.’ 


*LEADS’ and in 2 oz. & 4 oz. 


In 1 0z. moisture-proof 
*EVERFRESH” Tins: xo}d. 02 


* READY-FILLS’ in Cartons of 12, 104d. 





(077 MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


© 
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Motoring 


I3y an odd coincidence I have received by a single post no 
fewer than four letters from readers of The Spectator, asking 
me the same questions about certain types of Continental and 
American cars, and about the cars that have aiready been 
reported upon in this review. They are addressed to The 
Spectator from the Malay States, from Scotland, from Egypt 
and from South Africa. To be absolutely accurate, their 
writers do not ask exactly the same question about the Conti- 
nental cars, but they seem singularly unanimous on the 
Americans. All four mention certain well-known makes and 
demand to be given advice on the choice of “ something 
cheaper * which shall have all the common characteristics of 
the latest American designs—speed, silence, liveliness, power, 
comfort, roominess and durability. 

It seems odd, to a critic of a good many years’ experience, 
to have that last quality quoted to him, odd, that is to say, in 
retrospect. In past days American cars that were compara- 
tively cheap were sometimes quiet, sometimes lively, seldom 
comfortable, in certain rare instances durable, from our point 
of view. I cannot remember one, at all events up to within 
the last five years, that combined all these qualities, and very 
few that could legitimately boast of three. Omitting the 
leading and most expensive types, there was not one that 
could really be compared with any European of the same 
price in performance or durability, but specially in durability. 
There was a saying that an American car (with a few obvious 
exceptions) was a one-year car. Nobody in the country where 
they were made ever wanted to keep a car for long just because 
it went well. Every year every make produced something so 
different—at least in appearance—that it fatally ante-dated 
its predecessor in the second-hand market. The wise made an 
agreement with their dealers to provide them with the latest 
whenever it came out, at a fixed price. There have been many 
less sensible schemes, but it did not give the cars a reputation 
over here for long life. 
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A joy to drive with! 
THE NEW ESSO PETROLS 


definitely ahead of engine design, giving 
engineers scope for higher compression 


are 


than ever. Esso Ethyl, for example, will 
actually give knockless performance in 
an engine of 7 to 1 compression! Esso 
gives incredible acceleration and top-gear 
performance in all cars. 


Esso 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, 


ESSO ETHYL 
ESSO BENZOL MIXTURE 
ESSO HICH TEST 


PETROLS 


LTD., 


Established 1888 





WESTMINSTER,  S.W.1. 








A Modern American Car 
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The good modern American car is a totally different Matter 
It is, in its best form, the sort of car you buy to keep. Several 
of the better-known makes have given plenty of proof dy; 
the past three or four years that they have the Emogas 
durability, and that, power for power, they cost no More tp 
run over long periods than their opposite numbers here gy, 
across the Channel. Their performance is usually excel 
and they are hard to beat for silence and comfort. They ar 
formidable rivals to any European firm that makes cars With 
just those claims and pretensions. There is no disguising that 
vital fact today. I believe the American car that Costs 
between £350 and £700 is for the first time in automobij 
history a real danger to all markets this side of the Atlantic, 

The Oldsmobile is an example of the kind I have in ming, 
It is the latest representative of an old-established America 
factory, with, as usual, a Canadian offshoot to reduce the 
customs bill. It no more resembles the traditional American 
car than today’s Ford resembles Tin Lizzie or the last word 
in super-charged Mercédés. It is a fair instance of the ney 
American type, which is a car with many of the best Conti. 
nental, British and American characteristics. Indeed, when | 
recall the various British, Italian, French and German cay 
I found occasion to admire last year on a long Continental 
tour, I am inclined to regard the Oldsmobile not so much a; 
an American as an international. Its designers have, to put 
it succinctly, done a lot of useful cribbing. 

It is built in two types, a 27 h.p. Six and a 29 h.p. Eight, 
but except for the engine-dimensions and the slightly higher 
performance of the Eight there is no essential difference 
between them. The one sent to me for trial was the Six, and 
I found a number of excellent points in it which should appeal 
in particular to my oversea correspondents. For example, 
the cast-iron pistons, ‘* electro-plated to permit close fit and 
reduce breaking-in period,” which would certainly be comfott- 
ing things to have in out-of-the-way parts of the world ; ~the 
slow-running engine, which develops a stated 90 h.p. at 
3,400 r.p.m.; the large medium-pressure tyres ;_ the really 
luxurious suspension ;_ the remarkable liveliness on all gears; 
and the quietness of engine and transmission. Its suspension 
has the front-wheels independently sprung (‘‘ knee-action ” in 
the vernacular), the “* super-hydraulic ” brakes are extremely 
powerful, and the steering is, in my experience, unique in 
American cars in that it has a brisk caster-action and can be 
relied upon in “ fierce’ cornering. (I must be forgiven all 
these quotations from a foreign tongue—it grows upon one 
after a study of the specification.) 

The principal results of these various factors are that you 
drive and are driven in unusual comfort. As a passenger in 
the back you feel no road-bumps at all, at any speed up to well 
over 70 miles an hour. This is not a common virtue. There 
is plenty of room for your head, your legs and your elbows, 
and the seats, back and front, are exceptionally luxurious, 
The customer's attention is drawn to the fact that the roof is 
so curved and strengthened that the car can roll over without 
damaging you or itself. That might be useful in certain 
circumstances. The built-in luggage-container of the “ touring 
sedan” (in English, 6-windowed saloon) is very roomy and 
carries the spare wheel in a compartment of its own. The 
lines are fashionably modern, of the streamline type, but the 
maker has not sacrificed comfort to appearance. 

The driver should be as well pleased. I found that, accord: 
ing to the speedometer, an easy cruising speed was nearly 
70 miles an hour, and that 65 was reached with gratifying 
promptness. I was told, and I believe, that the speedometer 
was registering a little slow at over 45 miles an hour, but even 
if it was accurate there is no doubt that this car has a rather 
special performance. It is extremely lively and its acceleration 
has that elastic quality which is so seldom met with and s0 
highly prized by the appreciative driver. Add to these very 
high speed on steep hills, that pleasant absence of noise at any 
time and the feeling of confidence that you get from the light- 
ness and certainty of all controls, and you will see why I put 
this car down on the list I am sending to my latest corre- 
spondents. It costs between £345 and £378, according to coach- 
work, the Eight being priced in each case about £45 more. The 
saloon I tried costs £378, and I regard it as exceptionally good 
value. It is a high-class car with some of the best character- 
istics of European and American practice. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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CLYDE COAST 
ahoy! 
Alltrue Britons love ships and the sea. That is 


why those of us who have been to the Clyde go 


hack again year after year—nowhere else can we 


get so much sailing and cruising and sculling, such 
variety of nautical adventure. Best of all, is the 
magnificent fleet of steamers ready every day to 
take us up and down the coast and in and out 
amongst the islands. 


There are some fine, big, go-ahead resorts— 
Rothesay, Dunoon, Largs and so on—where they 
know all about the art of entertainment, and any 
number of smaller places equally delightful. 


Travel to Scotland by any of the crack expresses 
with a ‘Monthly Return Ticket ’”’—a penny a mile 
(three-halfpence a mile if you go first class). You 
can break your journey on the route if you want 
to, both going and coming back. In many parts 
of Scotland you can get “* Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets.” Their price is from 7s. 6d., and with 
them you are free to travel by any train in a 
wide area for a week. 


With a return ticket to Scotland you have the choice of travelling back by the 
East Coast, West Coast or Midland routes, with break of journey at any station. 


The following holiday guides are obtainable 
from L:N:E-R or LMS offices and agencies : 
“ Scotland for Holidays” (free) 


LMS— 
* Scottish Apartments Guide” (3d.) 


L:N: E-R— 

“The Holiday Handbook” (6d.) 
MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult 
passengers are conveyed to include outward and homeward journeys at the 


reduced rate of 44d. a mile charged on the single journey mileage for distances 
not less than 50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 


IT’S QUICKER 














THE 


SENSATION 
OF 





1935 


THE AMAZING NEW 


MORRIS 


TEN FOUR 


Saloon, fixed head - £172.10 
Saloon, sliding head £182.10 
Coupe - - - - £215.0 


Ex works. Tax £7.10- 


#\ TEN AS BIG Ag Ay 





ORDINARY FOURTER\» 








Narrow pillars and large windscreen give 
splendid view. Generous seating accom- 
modation within the wheelbase, deep 
upholstery and ample headroom ensure 
maximum comfort. 


FEATURES ENVIED ON A £500 CAR 


@ Artistic and practical in- 
strument panel with large 
speedometer dial having 
special 30 m.p.h. marking. 


@ Built-in luggage accommo- 
dation on both Saloon and 
Coupe models. 


@ Special body construction 
rigidly bolted to frame, pro- 
ducing a double box section 
of enormous strength. 





@ Frame- mounted pedals 
free from vibrations. 


@ Lockheed hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes with special 
provision against ingress of 
water. 


@ Attractive appearance 
with wide choice of pleasing 
cellulose colour schemes. 














Jackall hydraulic built-in jacks lift all four 
wheels simultaneously or front and rear 


in pairs. 
_the car, 


@ YOU CAN HAVE A 


Easily operated from inside 


12 H.P. 


‘MODEL FOR £5 EXTRA. TAX £9 





DEMONSTRATIONS NOW 
* AVAILABLE 


WESTFIEL 


MORRIS HOUSE, 
108-110 LOTHIAN. ROAD. 


*PHONE: 27115. 


EDINBURGH 


GORGIE. 
‘PHONE: 61181. 





- AUTOCAR 
Cco., LTD., 
WESTFIELD AVE., 
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Finance 347,000 tons, whilst foreign tonnage increased by 


Trade Improvement 


THERE is rather a-tendency just now in the popular 
Press to emphasize every favourable point in the economic 
situation and to ignore or to minimize anything of an 
unfavourable character. Thus, in commenting upon 
the Trade Returns for the month of May, which were 
quite encouraging, some of these newspapers dealt with 
them almost as if we were experiencing a trade boom; 
the suggestion was made that 1935 might well ke called 
“Prosperity Year.” 

I am certainly far from desiring to ignore the real 
improvement which has taken place in trade, and 
especially in our domestic trade, during the past two 
years, but I think it is necessary that we should 
get a true perspective of conditions, and, at a moment 
when we still have some two millions of unemployed, 
and when we have a heavy War Debt to the United 
States on our shoulders, there is something rather absurd 
and unfitting in describing the conditions of the country 
as those of great prosperity, for that is scarcely true. 


Exports RIsinc. 

The Trade Returns for the month of May were in 
themselves satisfactory, if we consider the depression 
in international trade as a whole. The value of Imports 
increased -by nearly £3,000,000 and Exports by over 
-3,000,000, in comparison with the same month in last 
year. Moreover, for the first five months of the year, 
while the total value of Imports increased by a little 
under £1,000,000, Exports advanced by _ nearly 
£15,000,000. A satisfactory point, too, in the rise in 
Imports last month was the fact that raw materials 
accounted for an expansion of about £1,500,000, thus, 
it may be hoped, preparations are indicated for an increase 
in our manufactures. There was an expansion of about 
£1,000,000 in the value of raw wool received, mainly 
from Australia. A further good feature in the Returns 
as regards the Exports was an expansion of nearly 
£2,000,000 in the aggregate value of articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured which were sent abroad. There 
was a marked increase in the value of motor-cars and 
their parts which were exported, while, as regards the 
textile industry, exports of cotton yarns and manufactures 
advanced by over £200,000, the increase being distributed 
over various countries. Thanks to the expansion in 
Exports, the visible adverse trade balance for the first 
five months of the current year was only £104,800,000, 
as compared with £119,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1934. It has to be remembered, however, 
that invisible exports in the shape of interest payments 
on foreign loans and shipping freights have tended to 
fall away during recent years. Still, the fact that our 
Exports for the first five months of this year were 10 
per cent. higher than a year ago and 18 per cent. higher 
than two years ago when low water mark was reached 
undoubtedly gives ground for encouragement. 


COMPARISON WITH 1929. 

It is, however, encouragement rather than satisfaction 
which should constitute the keynote of the position, 
for if comparison is made with the position even a few 
years back a very different picture is presented. Thus, 
in 1929 our Exports in the first five months amounted 
to £309,000,000, as compared with a total for the past 
five months of only £174,000,000. Of course, the situa- 
tion has been affected in the meantime by lower prices, 
but even when measured in actual quantities of goods 
there is a fall to note of something like 25 per cent. 
Small wonder, then, that we should still see large figures 
of unemployment. 

STRIKING SurppinG FIGuREs. 

Moreover, it will be well also to note the fact that 
depression in our shipping industry continues to mar 
the situation, and the Morning Post of last Tuesday 
pointed out that, as compared with a year ago, 
the British tonnage entering with cargoes declined by 


119,000 tons, or, if comparison is made with two ‘vies 
ago, British tonnage rose by 126,000-.tons and. fop m 


tonnage by 902,000 tons. Since 1930, the Proportion 
British shipping engaged in the movement of our foreig 
trade has declined from 9.5 to 7.5. Whatever the ca 
—and there is little doubt that among such causes Rein 
be included the heavy subsidies of foreign Governmentgts 
shipping—the situation is one which leaves small oroym 
for complacency, and while the Government does well in 
endeavouring to discover means for providing if 9 
temporary employment for the unemployed, what % 
needed is a real permanent revival in our great staph 
industries, including British shipping. ; 
Artuur W. Kippy,. 
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Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks STRONG. 
CONSIDERABLE activity has characterized the Stock Markets 
during the past week, and although prices have moved some 
what irregularly, a feature has been the broadening out of busi 
ness in many directions. The outstanding feature, however 
has been the general upward tendency in high-class investment 
securities, a tendency which has not been checked by the 
recommencement of the flotations of capital of the truste 
order, Several corporations have made issues of fairly la 
amounts in 3 per Cents at the price of 99 per cent., an 
in all cases a good response has been given by the investor, 


* * * * 


TRON AND STEEL PROSPERITY. : 
Not the least hopeful point in the present industrial situatign 
is the recovery which is taking place in the Iron and Steg 
Industry. The Report recently issued by Guest, Keen ani 
Nettlefolds, shows that for the past year the trading profit 
was £1,035,396, against only £426,461 for the previous year, 
Debenture interest absorbed nearly £68,000, and redemption 
provision £34,813, the sum of £75,000 being allowed for obs. 
lescence in addition to the £50,000 allocation to depreciation, 
The First Preference dividend absorbs £91,000, and dividend 
totalling 3s. per share, tax free, on the £1 Second Preference 
Shares cost £707,196, leaving £459,568 to be carried forward, 
By these payments all arrears of Preference dividend ar 
extinguished. The Report states that trading conditions at 
home have shown a decided improvement, largely due, the 
directors consider, to our national fiscal policy. 


* * * * 


Om Prorits. 

A considerable stimulus to the market for Oil Shares was 
given some few weeks ago by the increase in the dividend of 
the “ Shell’ Transport and Trading Company from 7} per 
cent, to 124 per cent. The effect was all the greater because 
it was reckoned from the conservative character of the conduct 
of the Company’s finances, that the increase would not have been 
made without good justification. Such justification is now 
afforded by the annual report, which shows that the total 
revenue from dividends, interest, &c., amounted to £3,852,601 
compared with £2,790,969 in the previous year. Of the net 
balance of £4,196,853 available against £2,998,480, the Pre- 
ference dividends absorb £800,000, and the Ordinary dividend 
£3,015,170, leaving £381,683 to be carried forward. The 
Directors state that they are satisfied that full allowance for 
depreciation has been made throughout the group. Holdings 
in property and associated companies are shown at £33,678,415 
against £33,941,063 a year ago. Other investments figured 
at £10,519,794 against £10,198,966. The balance-sheet made 
up to December 31st last showed that no less than £10,263,841 
was in British Government and T.F.A. Stocks. 


* * * * 


A Goop INpusTRIAL COMPANY, 

Sir Stephen Killik, the Present Lord Mayor, can be con- 
gratulated on the report just issued of the Colthrop Board 
and Paper Company, of which he is Chairman. The profit 
for the year was £46,554 against £35,517 in the previous 
year, after providing for depreciation. Both production at 
the mills and the net profit created new records, and indeed the 
results are a tribute to the way in which the Company has 
risen to the opportunities provided by the duties on forcign 
straw boards, although the report states that the competition 
both from domestic and foreign producers has been very keen. 
The dividend for the year is 10 per cent. against 7} pet 
cent., while £5,000 is added to the Reserve, £2,500 to 
special depreciation, and £1,500 to reserve for bad debts, 
leaving £15,300 to be carried forward against £14,347 brought 
in, 

(Continued on paze 1035.) 
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No fortunes have 
been spent on adver- 
tising this grand old 
tobacco, yet since its rag 
origination over 5o years ago, it has steadily increased 
in favour among men who take their ripe smoking 
very seriously. Try it! You'll enjoy its rare old 
ripened fragrance. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN1& 2 OUNCE TINS1/1 THE OUNCE 


Issued by Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd., 52, Commercial Rd., E.1. 





















Cancer ‘hospital 








Ost nd . 
») eas X(@ y) 


Wit you please send a Special Gift to the Silver 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer 
Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, and 
so help on its two-fold work—the treatment of 
patients suffering from Cancer, and Research into 
the causes of this dreadful disease and means for 
its ultimate cure ? 


As a memento of the occasion all gifts, large and small, 
will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured receipt 
(illustrated above), size 13 in. x 10 in., beautifully 
printed on ivory cards, bearing the portraits of Their 
Majesties The King and Queen. 


Please address your gifts to The Earl of Granard, 
The Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3, marking your envelope .“ Silver Jubilee.” 


PE A LENE 






__ FULHAM ROAD. LONDON S.W5 SF 








THE END OF THE ROAD 


Virginia cigarette:—their name is legion. But 
as you light up a Balkan Sobranie Virginia 
No. 40 you realise what you have missed all 
these years. Its very title is an omen, its 
smoking is a revelation. Here is hand-making 
producing, as only deft fingers can, a cigarette 
of pure Virginia leaf well within the reach of 
means which hold cheapness cheap, and 
perfection to be worth its price. 


Balkan Sobrante 


HAND MADE 


VIRGINIA No. 40 CIGARETTES 


2/- per box of 25, also in Enamelled 
Tins at 4/- per 50 and 8/- per 100. 
Sole Makers :—A. WEINBERG, 33 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1 




































TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 








PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 








MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE | 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PAPER MAKERS AND FOREIGN COMPETITORS 


EFFICIENCY THE ONLY DEFENCE 


THE 32nd ordinary general meeting of Albert E. Reed and Company, 
Limited (paper manufacturers), was held, on June 17th, at the office 
of the company, 50 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. A. Ralph Reed (chairman and managing director) presided. 























The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


After referring to the recent expansion of the business and the 
increase in profit for the year, the Chairman continued : 

I am satisfied thet the Company is in a stronger and sounder 
position today than ever before, both to withstand the effect of less 
favourable conditions while they last and to reap the full benefit of 
better times when they come round. 


CoMPETITION FROM ABROAD. 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, it is difficult for 
me to add much to what has already appeared in the Directors’ 
Report, namely, that the trading results should be well maintained 
unless anything unforeseen of an unfavourable nature and quite 
outside our own control should occur. 


The greater part of our production is exposed to the full force of 
competition from abroad, and our Home Market has become more 
than ever the happy hunting ground for suppliers overseas who are 
not slow to recognize tle improved demand for various classes of 
paper in this market as compared with the state of comparative 
stagnation existing in most other export markets of the world. In 
some cases our competitors abroad are frankly using this market to 
maintain their total tonnage at uneconomic prices while looking to 
the better prices which they get in their local markets to provide a 
margin of profit. Further, in some extreme instances, their exports 
to this and other markets are subsidized by an actual levy upon 
sales in their Home Markets, or by other devices of an equally potent 
nature, 


No ADEQUATE WEAPON. 


Against all this we British Paper Makers have no adequate 
weapons except firstly the patriotic support of consumers in this 
country, sometimes extended to us at considerable cost to them- 
selves, though with some real compensation, I hope and believe, in 
the matter of quality and service; secondly, the high degree of 
efliciency and up-to-date equipment of our own and other British 
Mills, and, thirdly, the sterling qualities of our personnel, both staff 
and employees, where I believe the finest paper-making craftsmen 
in the world are still to be found. 

You may well ask why I have not mentioned the Tariff System 
of this Country as a further means of defence against this kind of 
competition. The answer is that on Newsprint there is no Tariff 
Duty at all, and that on Kraft and some other kinds of paper where 
foreign competition is most severely felt the existing duty is largely 
offset by depreciated Rates of Exchange in the countries chiefly 
concerned. 

Our main defence must be—and this is our constant endeavour— 
to maintain and develop the efficiency of our organization and the 
high quality of our products by every means in our power, so that 
we can continue to meet competition from whatever source it may 
come. 


The conditions which I have just referred to will, I think, make 
it clear to you that in spite of the admitted recovery which has been 
made in this country we cannot look for any real betterment of 
paper prices until the long delayed improvement of economic con- 
ditions in other countries of the world has been made, or until a 
more adequate measure of protection is given to the Home Producer. 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT. 


Under these circumstances, I trust that you will regard the Report 
which has been presented to you for the past year as satisfactory, 
and that you will agree with me that we are fortunate in being able 
to look forward to maintaining these results in the current year 
unless anything unforeseen should occur. 


Finally, I welcome once again this opportunity of paying tribute 
to the splendid service and devotion which have been so freely given 
by our Staff in all departments of the business throughout the year 
and which have contributed so largely to the results which have 
been laid before you, 

I will now move: “ That the Accounts and Report be adopted, 
and that a Final Dividend of 5} per cent. be declared on the Ordinary 
Shares, making 8 per cent. for the year.” 

Mr. E. Percy Reed seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and the special resolution submitted increasing the 
capital of the company was also passed unanimously, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1084.) 


GENERAL Exvectric REsuUtts. 

One of the good features of the present time is 
of excellent reports issued by the leading home industrj 
concerns. In particular, I would draw attention to the sin 
fine report just issued by the General Electric Compant 
Quite recently the dividend was increased from 8 to 10 Y. 
cent., and the report now issued fully justifies the incre 
The amount required for the dividend, however, is considerably 
more than a year ago, for it is paid on the new Ordinary share, 
issued last year in connexion with the Debenture redemption, 
which raised the issued Ordinary capital from £2,253,645 ns 
£3,816,702. The profit for the year was no less than 
£1,184,483, as compared with £971,481 in the previous year 
The sum of £40,600 is added to the Pension Fund, £142,575 
to Taxation Reserve, and £98,883 to the Ordinary Reserye 
Even after making these large allocations, the carry forwanq 
is £467,000, as compared with £423,000 a year ago. With the 
addition of the premium on the Ordinary Shares the Reserye 
Fund of the Company is now £3,400,000, against £1,600,009 
while the Debenture debt of £3,482,500 has been eliminated 
It will be seen, therefore, that the position is a very strong one, 


the number 


* * * * 


Norwicu BUILDING Society. 

The latest report of the Norwich District Provident 
Permanent Benetit Building Society is a satisfactory one, 
showing an expansion for the year ended January 8th last 
which is the largest yet recorded. The total assets have more 
than doubled in the space of one year; the accounts show a 
total of £891,384, as compared with the previous amount of 
£439,225. During the year the sum of £484,601 was advanced 
on mortgage as compared with £200,648 in the preceding year, 
In the investment department the amount received was 
£459,984, including £386,521 from paid-up shares, as compared 
with the previous total of £201,100. The total receipts from 
all sources amounted to £594,765, as compared with £269,000 
in the previous year. A sum of £15,000 has been transferred 
to the reserve raising it to £45,000, while there is a balance 
of £3,070 on profit and loss account, and a further balance of 
£4,305 to the credit of the Indemnity Fund, making the total 
of undivided profits £52,375. 


* * * * 


SCRIBBANS. 

Considerable steadiness has characterized the record 
of earnings of Scribbans and Company. Last year the profit 
was £228,944, compared with £226,163 in the previous year. 
The final dividend makes up the rate for the year on the 
Deferred Shares to 18.42 per cent., being the same as in the 
previous year. The sum of £20,000 is transferred to develop- 
ment, and £10,000 to general reserve, while the balance-sheet 


is a strong one. 
* * * * 


NEWSPRINT Prortts. 

Foreign competition notwithstanding, Mr. A. Ralph Reed, 
Chairman and Managing Director of Albert E. Reed and Co.,, 
was able, at the recent annual meeting, to present a very 
satisfactory report to the Directors. In the course of his 
address, Mr. Reed explained that the greater part of the 
Company’s production was exposed to the full force of com- 
petition from abroad, and the Home market, he said, had 
become more than ever the happy hunting ground for suppliers 
overseas who were quick to recognize the improved demand 
for various classes of paper in this market as compared with 
the state of comparative stagnation existing in most other 
export markets of the world. In spite, however, of this 
competition, the Chairman stated that the increase in profit 
continued and that the Company was in a stronger and 
sounder position today than ever before, and was able to 
withstand the effect of less favourable conditions while 
they lasted, and to reap the full benefit of better times when 
they came round. 

* * * 


WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED. 

The fortunes of Willoughby’s Consolidated Company are 
so closely linked with those of Southern Rhodesia that it is 
encouraging to note that at the recent annual meeting Colonel 
H. T. Fenwick, the Chairman, spoke very hopefully with 
regard to that country. ‘* The youngest of our self-governing 
colonies,”’ said Colonel Fenwick, ** when the world crash came 
was about the last to feel the blow, but when the blow came 
it was in an intensified form. Gold mining has helped through 
bad times, and together with the reviving base metal industry, 
will, I think, put the colony on the high road to prosperity 
once more.” The profit and loss, account of Willoughby’s 
Consolidated for the year showed a balance of profit of £40,834, 
against £37,241 in the’ previous year. The Company is paying 
a dividend of 5 per cent., and placing £6,500 to reserve, against 





£3,500 in the previous year. A. OW. WK. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


“WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED | 
DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT 
COLONEL H. T. FENWICK ON THE OUTLOOK 


que ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Ltd., was held on June 17th at Winchester House, E.C., 
Colonel H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (the Chairman), 
presiding. ss s . 

* The Secretary (Mr. John Appleby) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I presume that as usual you 
will take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) I will refer 
first of all to the balance-sheet. You will See that no change has 
taken place during the year in the capital, which remains at 
$750,000 in 1,500,000 shares of 10s. each, £700,314 being issued in 
1,400,628 shares of 10s. each. Creditors, London, appear at 
4]],123 15s. 5d., and in South Africa, £562 17s. 2d. The former 
consists chiefly of the amount owing for income-tax at the end of 
the year, and the latter ordinary trade liabilities. These have, 
of course, since been paid. On the assets side of the balance-sheet 
you will see that property and outlay has been reduced to the 
extent of some £1,500. Cattle stands at £74,824 14s. 6d., as against 
£81,495, a reduction of, roughly, £6,500. 

APPRECIATION OF SECURITIES. 

As regards the securities held by the company, you will observe 
that on December 3Ist, 1934, the market value of the quoted 
shares was £407,568 10s. 6d., which showed an appreciation of 
485,594 14s. 8d. on the amount at which they stood in the books. 

linformed you last year that in my individual judgement it could 
be shown that our assets in total somewhat exceeded our share 
capital. The same is my considered opinion today. Our land 
holdings, as set out in our report, are still over one million acres. 
Owing to the Colony not having yet recovered more than partially 
from the general world setback five years ago, there has been no 
such demand as we should have liked for land, but as recovery 
continues there will probably be a gradual improvement in this 


respect. 
REVENUE AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, it will be seen that 
the item dividends and interest is shown at the amount of £21,981 
}4s. 5d., an increase of £3,872 7s. 5d. as compared with the previous 
year, which, in my opinion, is most satisfactory. The next item 
T would draw attention to comes, I am sorry to say, on the other 
side of the profit and loss account, viz., ranching expenses, ineluding 
depreciation (less profit on cattle), £9,651 2s. 5d. This is, of course, 
a great improvement on last year, but is still somewhat high. 
For the current year I am glad to say that the situation is con- 
siderably better. The report from the general manager is con- 
siderably more hopeful than at this time last year, and there is 
every chance that this item may disappear from the debit side 
of the profit and loss account. Another item which shows less 
than the previous year is that of profit on land and stands sales 
and revenue from farms and properties, this being down by 
£1,863 6s. 2d. 

We then come to the item, profit on realization of shares in 
companies, £32,583 8s. 4d., which, although not unsatisfactory, 
is lower by some £7,690 than the previous year. 

Altogether our profit and loss account shows a balance of profit 
for the year carried to balance-sheet of £40,834 6s. 2d., against 
£37,241 7s. 10d. in 1933, and we are able to recommend a dividend 
of 5 per cent., to place £6,500 to reserve, against £3,500 in the 
previous year, and to carry forward £3,306 10s. 9d., against £3,987 
18s, 7d. brought over from 1933. 

PosITION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would like to say a word or 
two about the position of affairs in Southern Rhodesia. The 
youngest of our self-governing Colonies when the world crash came 
was about the last to feel the blow, but when the blow came it 
was in an intensified form. Gold mining has helped through bad 
times, and together with the reviving base metal industry, will, 
I think, put the Colony on the high road to prosperity once more, 
Willoughby’s Company’s interests are closely connected with the 
general business activity and the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, and I feel we can look forward with much more confidence 
than in the recent past to future successful operations. I would 
add that a new Government is now in power in Southern Rhodesia. 
The public finances are in a good position. The Budget was 
balanced and taxation was reduced. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out how much the directors 
and the shareholders are indebted to our staff in Southern Rhodesia. 
In the bad times our general manager, Mr. Gardiner, and our 
secretary and accountant, Mr. Dugmore, have never lost. heart, 
and it is largely due to them that the company is pulling through. 

I now beg to move: * That the report of the directors, together 
With the annexed statement of the company’s accounts to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1934, be received and adopted, and that the payment of 
a dividend of 5 per cent. now recommended be confirmed.” 

Mr. A. E. Hadley seconded the resolution, which, after the 
Chairman had replied to a few questions, was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Col. Sir A. Weston Jarvis, C.M.G., M.V.O., 
seconded by Mr. J. E. H. Lomas, the retiring directors (Lord 
Queenborough, G.B.E., and Mr. G. R. Saunders, J.P.) were re- 
elected, 

The auditors (Messrs. Fuller, Wise, Fisher and Co.) were reap- 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... oe woo ote exe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pate ANS ae ‘an £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve an pa one rae “as £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Hank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 














LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 
business. 

e 


Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 
* 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





























pointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 
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Come to THE STAN- Bath, Phototherapy, Electric 
BOROUGHS—A Hydro and L ight Bath, Bergonie Chair, 
Health Home, combining the Artificial Sunlight, Massage, 
very latest facilities for the ap- X-Ray, Baths of all kinds. Resi- 
plication of Natural and Medical dent Physicians. A booklet has 





Scrence. All the amenities of a been prepared which describes 
first-class Hotel plus the most the unique success achieved by 
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Electro-curative apparatus. 
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The Stanboroughs’ equipment in- storing of the joy of life to 
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cy, Radiant Heat, Ionization, now to the Sec. for a Free copy 
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This smiling, happy boy is 
who are being cared for by 





PRESIDENT: 


164 SHAFTESBURY 





one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


and 
“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. 
donation to keep him for a week, 


Will you send a 


month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 





and freshly 
and 1 


application. 


(3 Ib. 


JAME 


introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
roasted. 
Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


2/- Ib. 


Obtainable only from 


AND COMPANY LID 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


Telepboos Regent 6331 (6 tines) 
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will be opened before noon on 
the form appearing below. 
published in our next issue. 


on delivery.) 
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[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to fi 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” 
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ACROSS 
1. The watches kept on pri- 
soners ? 
. This plant is daughter of 
the wind. 
. Glaring in colour. 
15. ** | like to see,”” said she, 
“The. . . put out his tongue 
at me.” 
She laughed, she reached 
her hand out to the flower, 
Closing its crimson throat. 
(Lawrence.) 
16. The help in 24. 
17. The burnt offering offered 
instead of Isaac. 
. This makes a heavy weight 
I see! 
20, Statue of a quoit-thrower. 
22. Science of the arts. 
25. Part of a tomato. 


i) 


~ 
w 


] 
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26. ‘*‘ Both pype and Muse, 
_ shall sore the while abye. 
So broke his pype, 


and downe dyd lye.” 
27. Give extreme unction to. 
29. They take our breath. 
31. With grass or hemp, it is 
fibre of American aloe. 
32. jAn end of I across. 
33. 'Zita united it (anag.). 


DOWN 
1.| Animal-mascot of the ballet? 
2. | In and out around one aspect 
of a thing. 
Improve, I can’t—as_ this 
person might say. 
.|The conclusion drawn from 
the above. 


i] 


= 


SOLUTION 





. This has plans, too. 

. rev. What the original editor 
of The Shepheardes Calen. 
der called each part. 

7. The beginning of 2 has mads 

my sister wicked. 

8. This is fond of eating. 


So St 


10. “ Then came a bit of stubbed 
ground, once a wood, 
Nexta .. ., it would seem, 
and now mere earth 
Desperate and done with.” 
(Browning.) 
ll. rev. The beginning in music, 
12. rev. “ Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, 
boundless and... 
The lone and level sands 
stretch far away.” 
14. rev. Goes with neither. 


18. Mars has two. 

21. In fury. 

23. This is always in earnest. 

24. Applied. 

28. rev. “Things bad begun make 
strong themselves by .. .” 

. Half a gill. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 142 





































NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 142 is Sir Bernard Partridge, 
10 Holland Park Road, W.14. 














erst 


SEASON. REMEDY 
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editor 
Calen. 


Made 


ubbed 
d 


seem, 


vith.” 
ug.) 

nusic, 
lecay 
Teck, 


sands 





re, 
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THE 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headiags displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a line. 
b insertions ; 5%, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10%, for 52. Instructions should 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


NDIAN STATES BULLETIN 

To those who wish to keep in touch with Indian affairs, 
and especially with affairs affecting ‘ Real ”’ India, viz 
tie Indian States, we suggest this new Weekly published 
gt Poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free. Payable 
to the MANAGER, indian States Bulletin, Poona, India. 

Director and Editor, J. D. JENKINS. 


Cruise 
ARANDORA 








— as I 
PERSONAL 

—_—_————_——————_ 

4LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

C Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 


poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, FE. 1. 


STAR 


The world’s mos: delightful cruising 
liner Solely devoted to Sunshine 





«ENTLEMAN requires personal tuition in penmanshiy 
s.E. 18 



















y-— Write A. ©. B., 195 Eglinton Road, $ Cruising 

ae icictes ala a ae — ‘ | 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?— Write for Free Book | 

“Tean... and IL will.”’—Britisn INSTITUTE OF Oslo Gavenhagan 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
“ZT IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is ashave with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 78. 6d., 
10s. 6d. or 12s, 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Holtenau, Prunsbuttel, 


Hamburg 





Iceland, Land of 
Midnight Sun, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape 
Norwegian 


YUAKERISM Information and Literature respect- 
() ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the FRIENDS’ HOME 
SERVICER COMMITTER, Friends’ House, Huston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 
EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.. S.W.1. for particulars of that organization. 


and 
Fjords. 


Special short summer 
Cruise to Norwegian 
Fiords and Bergen. 





O ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
THE ADOPTION SOCIETY, Chureh House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 
TESTERDAY'’S YOUNGSTERS YEARNINGLY 
YIELD themselves to the delights of a pipeful of 

TOM LONG that grand old rich tobacco 


Capitals of 
Denmark, 
Danzig and 


Northern 
Europe, 
Sweden, 

Germany. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
DAY IN THE COUNTRY for POOR CHILDREN. 
Will those who themselves have holidays, or who 
live in beantiful surroundings, help ? Also clothes always 
needed. Rev. J.) Turirt, Holy Trinity Vicarage, 


Naples, Messina, 
Venice, Da!matian Coast, 


| College 
| students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 





—~. 
_—- 











reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AVIES’S 
| ) » & 7 SUSSEX PLacr, W.2 Padd, 3215 6 
F.O., Consular, Home Civil, L.€.S., Tax Inspector, 
1934 53 Successful Candidates 
FINAL 4 WEEKS’ COURSE BEGINS Monpay, JUNE 24907 








COLLEGE 


GREY TRAINING E, 
N.W. 6 


\ ARTA 
1 SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON 
Recognized by the Board of Edueation and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Peacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. ‘Phe 
also offers the year’s training required by Art 






is one of “.e Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 

For further particular: as to Halls of Residence, &e., 
apply Principal, Miss KaTHAKINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A 












HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W.5., 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 

Six months’ Intensive Course, £40 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 








2642. 





i” — — - 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—-Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming re 

prepared for usual examinations and for the 
entrance or may specialize in Languages 

Domestic Science Fees £120-180 p.a 

















‘ar LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls &-18 carefully 
prepared for home life or professional eareers 
Large, efficient + staff Individual attention fiood 
buildings and grounds Prospectus On application to 
the PRINCIPALS 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





L Pin £ 





COLLEGE 








SWITZERLAND, 4,100 ft 
Individual educa- 
Examination Coach- 


ARVEYES-VILLARS 
Boys 12-19. Junior Branch, s-11 
tion and care. Modern languages 














Rotherhithe, S.E. 16. Athens and Malta. 





UCKY YOU—with holidays to look forward to! 
L Phink of those unfortunate children who suffer so 
from Jack of happy, healthy surroundings. ONE 
GUINEA sends a poor or crippled child on holiday fora 
fortnight Send your donation today to SHAFTESBURY 
SocreETY and R.S.U., John Kirk House, 32 John Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses. Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, ‘ 

Tip outhniton Wow Wt te eatoaiy Achaea |, ead, OCR, MOS try Ane, Londen, GSS, 


SS ga ye. = Belfast, P d Travel Agen 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT En. ¥. 


iA SY 
AND WANTED = = 


ABERDEEN 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should urite now for full 
details and plan of ship, ete., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 











lead OF 





YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER! 
paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracelets 


Record High Prices 


CHATR OF MATHEMATICS VI 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins ilso 
The CHATR OF MATHEMATICS in the Patronage of | JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 


&e. Large or small quantities 
BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St 
(Mayfair 0651.) 


the University Court is vacant by the death of Professor | Silver, Sheffield Plate, 

















Hector Munro Macdonald, O.B.E., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. | Cash or offer at once. 
requested to lodge their names with the Secretary of the | — —— 
University by July 23rd, 1935. 
Phe conditions of appointment may be obtained from U N i X t 
University of Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, a 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
= eae rear = = ee b k ‘a 
‘DOO a 
-' 


Persons who desire to be considered for the office are | (facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. 
the undersigned. 
CINEMAS 
it 




















a Te a Ma | 


ADEMY CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 

















Oxford Street. 


YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
in her first’ film, 

“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS ” 
with PIERRE FRESNAY. 


exlre me 
sim plicity 
flexibility. 


they solve every book 


(A), 











SVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). | anywhere Cost less than any titer S¢ 
‘4 Monday, June 24th, for seven days, ELISABETH | + ) hanks P hac Phed . ‘ 

—" on !7lonal ¢ INCASE. ros pe us |? / 
BKERGNER in DER TRAUMENDE MUND (A). German dia- a phat li ne i = - 4 


"PHOENIX, 66 Chandos ‘Street, W.C.2 


logue. English titles, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Made of unsplit seasoned wood, 


on He 


feadmaste 





ing. (Character. Health. Sports The 
| (J. M.S. BARNARD, M.A.) will be available for interviews 
July oth, by appoint 






jat the Langham Hotel on Friday 

} ment Enquiries should be addressed to him at the 
| College 

f— —————————— 





| HOLIDAYS 
nh AST re, VAST Ne rfolk England's dryest 
EK miles of golden sands, safe bathing Two fu 
oO’ T 4 bedrooms, sir 























brick built Bungalows To Let 
| double beds, bathroom, dining room and lounge. 14° x 
| 25°, also ample kitchen accommodation Company's 
| water. indoor and outdoor sanitation, electric git 
land cooking, central heating, hot and cold t n 
feach bedroom. Garage June 5 guineas 6 
guineas, August & guineas and September 5 gu 

Apply to Purpy, The Cannons, West Caister, nr. Gf. 





Yarmouth 


y Variety North Wales —- 





| AND of Infinite he 
L where 


sea and nx 






mingle 33 Resorts, 


Imbing 


tains 
some gay peaceful. Mountain el 
fishing. sea and sun bathing on the golden sands. sailing, 
touring, exploring, &c.. and endless amusements Write 
for booklet (2d. postage) to Dept. 24, North Wales United 
Fravel by L.M.S. Express trains at a 





some golfing, 








Bangor 
Penny a Mile 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


| Resorts 














UTHORS.—Mss. of all descriptions 
A prompt publication by firm of 36 years 
Fiction specially required £50 Cash for Poems Par 
ticulars free STOCKWELL, LTp..20 Ludgate Hill, London. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans... & 


invited fer 





standine 












promptly executed, 








Luss ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,006 
Miss N. MacFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rat. , Westcliff-on-Sea 
| YONG-POEMS WANTED Songs and musical comp* 
Sais considered for publication. Terms by arrangement- 
PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaft es>ury Ave. W.t 











General MSS. 
earbons 2d. per 


et, Newark, Notts, 





MAVYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING 
| lod. per 1.000 words, Scientific 1 













Luth E CARSLEY, 49 Newton Stre 











, TRITE FOR PROFIT Make a seeond income in 
| spal time “end for free | REGEN’ 
INSTIT Dept. 85 Palace Gate, W. 3. 








girl who becomes a professional co-respondent. Original, and of appeal to all. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 





PROFESSIONAL CO-RESPONDENT 


By CAB (C. A. Belisha). G6/-= net. Outstanding and most interesting novel, centred round the 


29 LUDGATE HiLL, 





hfe and romance of a 
: : me ; : 
Order of your library oi bookseller. 


LONDON. 
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Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Continned 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





and then THE RED HOUSE. Especially in 

June, days in London are tiring . . . crowded . . . rest- 
less. But evenings in. the country ear make up for the 
strain of such a life . . . if you spend them in surround- 
ings where you can be yourself... where you feel 
well, eat well, and sleep well. 

THE RED HOUSE, 

LEATHERHEAD 

An hotel . . . and a Home 


Mes. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to | 


send you all particulars. 
20 minutes from Waterloo One minute from the 


station. Telephone: Leatherhead 164. Private suites | 


available 





A * EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 187s. 


Offers special advantages of EconoMy, CoMFORT and 
{he best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC Light Batis, 
Write for Hlustrated Taritf. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 

I bed and breakfast, peat Particulars, SECRETARY, 

96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 

Drum H SPA.—-WORCE STE RSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.--175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 

suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


QDINBE RGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
GC rescent. Tgms.: ** Melerest,’? Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 











g ARKS’ SPI RO” High Salvington, Worthing. 





4AHomely guest houseon Downs, overlooking Worthing. | 


Extensive views.—Misses Hane. Tel. : Swandean 112. 


N ATLOCK SMEDLEY’'S—-Gt. Lritain’s Greatest | 
z Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- | 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive termes from 13s. per 
day Iilus si anid free. Two Resident Physicians. 


R" RESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Des — List (3d. post fr of 180 INNS and 


ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE '§ REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S Hocsk, 193 REGENT | 


STREET, W. 1. 

ge RREY, TRUST INNS) for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 

Apply for List S.", stating requirements, to “ SURREY 

Trust,” Prudential Buildings vac Road, Guildiord, 


V WE RE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
yu George’s Square, S.W. 1 Room and Breakfast, 
fs. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only ds. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
D ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected, ~ Handienn 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pa tterns { 


on re request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free Stata 

: you anything to sell? Readers having any. 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer ars 

invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 

mmany thousands of readers of The Spectator Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 3) per 
AS C H EA Pp LY A $ insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 


Tuc sday of cach week. Discounts :—2)° 0 for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 15, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52 























| STAYING AT HOME 


H AVE YOU COCKROACHES? — Then buy 
| BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
Very few realise this—that the cost of this universally and successfully used invall parts of the 
gl ten Globe; extermination guaranteed; - from Chemists, 
ife’s ambition, a tour round the world, Hoots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. —Howarrus, 


47: A rookramoor. She =. ee i! /6, 2 6.46, post fi 


can be so surprising!y low. For example, 





you can make the journey, first-class a 
throughout, both steamships and trains for TO v4 N & COUNTRY 
£147 1s. 6d. via Canada, New Houses and Properties 


Zealand, Fiji, Australia, and 
gop ig For Sale or To Let 


£160 1s. 6d. via Canada, Fiji, New A. - UNDERW OOD, 


Zealand, Australia, Ceylon and 
India. The most Central Office for 


£176 3s. 6d. via Canada, Japan, SURREY & SUSSEX 


- : *ROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
and China, Straits Sectlements, 1 Taree OY ae ener 
Ceylon and India | Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
| y ee | (‘Phone: Crawley 328.) 


. ee ‘lease > The Svect 
Two years date limit. Please quote The Spectator, 


Stop-overs where you like. SEVENOAKS, OXTED -_ 
REIGATE 


Serenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
FE. BD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


| Eg S| | For Properties of every description in 

a SURREY & SUSSEX 

| WORLD’S : 

GREATEST WHAT WELWYN IS 

SYSTEM THE SPOT FOR THOSE WHO WANT TOWN 
AMUSE) YTS 


MENTS 
| 62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), _—. | PLUS COUNTRY SPORTS 
| S.W.1: 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3: |= WELWYN is very well provided with the facilities 
Loca! Agents Everywhere. lee of a modern tow n, and Piecadilly Circus is only 40 
Ito 45 minutes disiant. The Golf Course (18 holes) is 
lexcellent and beautifully placed. Playing fields for 

















Our special Round the World book describes | 

70 fascinating routes—besides which there | _ 

are countless side-trips. May we send you | (Telephone : 
a copy? | 








ee a —— | football and cricket, and tennis courts, are plentiful, 
| FOR SALE and subscriptions are low. Welwyn is the ideal place 
| for those who make the best of both town and country 
i | worlds. Houses for sale from £350 to £2300, or to Let 
Beautiful | from £50 to £120 per annum.—A.B.C, Guide from 3. P. 


; a Howarp, Howardsgate, Welwyn, Herts, 
with. 









j 


] 7 ODAK Post Card size, perfect condition, £ 
toned Spanish Guitar, 100 vears old, 
HOYLAND, Middle Park Close, Selly Oak, i 
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RECOMM 


ENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels —or 


private holels—in anu part of Great Britain and Jreland 
from THE SPRCTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 


have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Where inore than one hotel in any town is men 
tioned, their names are _— d in alphabetical order. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).. HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.-ALLAN WAT} 
BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).--TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY AR 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRY? 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLY¢ ROM HAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

STRATHEARN HYDRO, 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL 


Ms. 
N-TYRCH, 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WOR EXTERSHIRE | 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH..—- ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.--MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—-LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY..-ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW .— MOKE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT wore FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS. ALBANY 

QUEE 4 S. 
HARROGATE. -CAIRN HYDRO 


P ’ £ \ . . ( 
Printed in Great Dittain by W. Sreargut anp Sons, | 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, June 21, 1935. 
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HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF , LONDON, hg TON, Welbeck St., Ww. 1. 
k 


LINKS. - DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE, | — THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perthis).--LOC HRANNOC i | —UNITED SE RVIC ES, 98/102 Cromwei 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—-ALKERTON HOUSE, Rd., S.W .7 

—REGENT. MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL EY 
LEATHERHEAD. RED HOUSE. | MANCHESTER..-BOWDON HYDRO. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire)—LOCH AWE. | MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY's, 





, MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS 
TEE MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
re MUNDESLEY. BAND — 


| tie - unde 
| t 
ROUND. THEY WORLD 0 Mase 


toe 





| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
ere OVERSTRAND inr. Cromer.) —OVERSTRAND. 
Regular Sailings PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| ' PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 
FARES from £109 fest 
SORT ET, Any ILOM)—-PERWICK BAY. 
BAY. 


RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). 








TRANSPACIFIC . -. Regular sailings ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

between San Francisco, Seattle ST. IVES (Cornwall).—_TREGENNA CASTLE. 

or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 

The Philippines. Low through ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
Fares, including the — Atlantic SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 


SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
FROM £58. SKYE (Scotland), FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore. 
For full particulars apply to: —PRINCE a ae ae = 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ). 3 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 


TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 


And AMERICAN MAIL LINE TEIGNMOU TH (Bishopsteignton). HUNTLY. 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. ‘Tel. MON. 0221. —PALACE. 
or 24 George Square, Clasgow. ‘I'el.: CEN. 2827. —ROSETOR. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. —ROSLIN H 








ALL 
| WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).--THEOBALD'S PARK, 





Lop., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, FE. and published by Tue Sercvator, Lro., at their offices, 

















